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HAS EDUCATION FAILED THE SOUTH? 


By Lois MACDONALD 


HESE are times in which the institutions 
Te machine-made civilization are under- 
going violent attack. The accusations come 
from many sources. They may be flung from 
the lips of radical agitators on street cor- 
ners, or voiced in the more tempered tones 
of arm-chair academicians. Those seeking 
change may offer the world the way of Sta- 
lin or the way of Gandhi. 

The most effective criticism does not come 
from those persons who would reverse the 
historical process and have us return to the 
simple life. It comes rather from those who 
protest the civilization which makes man’s 
work more productive and increases the space 
of life without safeguarding or guaranteeing 
economic security. Emphasis, these critics 
maintain, must now be put on man’s out-of- 
work hours, if a desirable culture is to be 
achieved; and how can man’s mind be free 
if insecurity threatens constantly? The task 
then is to gear modern productive machinery 
to the needs of men in this respect. 

Violent change or some slower method 
may be seen as the means of bringing about 
this new order of society, depending on the 
philosophy of the critic. But whether he be 
revolutionist or evolutionist, he is likely to 
hold education to be the mainspring for 


achieving the institutional change which the 
new system implies. 

We in America are singularly like Soviet 
Russia in this respect. We are in the habit 
of enshrouding the word education with a 
sort of mysterious power. No matter what 
broadsides are flung at certain aspects of 
learning, either higher or lower, it is a rare 
critic indeed who does not point to some 
particular brand of education as the Messiah 
to lead us out of the Wilderness into the 
Promised Land. As a people, we believe that 
if we can acquire knowledge we may expect 
to adjust the face of the world automatically. 

The southern states have shared this faith 
in education to a considerable extent since 
the Civil War, especially since the opening 
of the twentieth century. But has the South 
been better able to cope with its basic eco- 
nomic and social problems by virtue of the 
attempt to improve the quality of education 
possible for its citizens? Such a question ap- 
pears on the face of it to be pure heresy; and 
from one point of view it certainly is. Surely 
no person acquainted with conditions in the 
South for the last fifty years would question 
the fact that the double burden of poverty 
and illiteracy borne by that section has been 
fought with considerable success and un- 
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doubted benefit to the general population. 
The secondary and high schools have been 
improved constantly; the institutions of 
higher learning have made perhaps less prog- 
ress. Although the southern states continue 
to hold places at the bottom of the list of 
literacy tables, there is not a doubt that great 
actual progress has been made. 

The question which is raised here is not 
one of literacy or illiteracy. Our concern is 
tather with the effect of educational progress 
in preparing the population to meet great 
social and economic crises. Such a question 
cannot be confined to the South. It belongs 
to the country at large. It merely happens that 
conditions peculiar to the South within the 
last few years have made the situation there 
a laboratory where the results of certain ideas 
and methods can be observed. 


HAT the South has been undergoing a 
wa rapid social change has become a 
truism. Within less than a generation a sec- 
tion almost exclusively agricultural has shifted 
its basic economic power to industry. Popu- 
lations accustomed to the moderate tempo and 
habits of slow-moving rural life have been 
flung into machine industry. Giant mills have 
been erected in the midst of cotton fields, and 
the industrial supremacy of New England has 
been challenged. In short, here is a specimen 
of industrial revolution enacted in our times. 
The laboratory of social sciences seldom 


permits us to observe a more perfect ex- 
hibit. 


The question of considerable importance, 
not only to the South but to the rest of the 
country, is the rdle which education—educa- 
tion, the savior—is playing in this crucial 
process of transition. 

Obviously, education should fit a person, 
or a group, to function effectively in ordi- 
nary situations or in a crisis. The goal of 
education should be not only a body of facts 
but a way of mind. Books dealing with his- 


torical and social subjects are full of ma- 
terials describing the process of and the ad- 
justment to the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Did that body of facts exert any notice- 
able effect on the way of mind of the South 
during this period of exceedingly rapid 
change—in which the cultural lag, the pet en- 
tity of the sociologist, was so evident? 

Even a casual observer would testify that 
the behavior of the South in the face of 
industrial development and labor strife 
showed little knowledge or appreciation of 
the process of changing institutional habits 
as experienced by other sections and other 
people. Social legislation and labor organiza- 
tion have evoked the same responses as in 
England a century ago. Even during the 
period of the labor agitations of 1929-30, 
there was little intelligent response to the 
situation on the part of the general public— 
the articulate part of which had perhaps had 
some kind of collegiate training. 

True, there were exceptions. Greater sec- 
tions of the press were inclined to analyze 
the situation intelligently than in the earlier 
period. Certain groups, such as those in North 
Carolina, led by Frank Graham, then profes- 
sor of history and now president of the uni- 
versity in that state, made a public appeal for 
reason in the face of so grave a situation. 
But the average college man and woman, who 
had probably listened to countless chapel and 
commencement addresses on the place of 
graduates in community life and thought, 
held their peace, or were content with Fun- 
damentalist or K.K.K. phraseology taken for 
the moment from their context. 

This seems a grave, perhaps a harsh, in- 
dictment. It is grave without a doubt, but 
its harshness is tempered with understanding. 
Only one who has been reared in the South, 
as has the writer of this article, or one who 
has observed widely in that section, can ap- 
preciate what community poverty means. 
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For public schools there has been a growing 
revenue, but even so the amount is pitifully 
small. Colleges and universities have de- 
pended on state legislatures and on churches 
for financial support. That has meant not only 
a low margin of support but also a domina- 
tion of policies and action by legislative or 
church bodies-—a situation rarely leading to 
the development of free, critical, educational 
procedure. 

It may be suggested that this criticism 
places too great an emphasis on the material 
basis of education. Yet materials may be trans- 
lated in terms of libraries, laboratories, teach- 
ing faculties; and these are the secrets of in- 
tellectual and scientific possibilities. 

To material poverty should be added the 
psychological reaction of the South following 
the Civil War and Reconstruction—a sensi- 
tive, ingrowing spirit. This reaction results 
in intellectual poverty of a subtle sort—dog- 
matism, traditionalism, narrow sectionalism, 
and an unwillingness to look unpleasant facts 
in the face and to call them by their proper 
names. 

So much for the harshness of the charge. 
The gravity of it is of concern not only to 
the South but to those everywhere who are 
interested in saving the world by education. 
A large part of the indictment against edu- 
cation in the South is also an indictment 
against education in general. It only happens 
that the South is more completely guilty of 
“educational sin.” 


HE educational tradition in the South is 
as classical one. In the early days, edu- 
cation was the privilege of the gentleman. 
Although that gentleman had a certain tra- 
dition of patronage and took some share in 
political and social affairs, his method of 
dealing with them was likely to be far re- 
moved from any training instilled by his study 
of philosophy, literature, and the arts. 
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Although educational. opportunities of 
some description are open to greater and 
greater numbers of young southerners, it is 
likely that few of these students come away 
with an inquiring habit of mind regarding 
social phenomena. Until recently few schools 
offered courses in the social sciences. Now, 
however, economics and sociology courses are 
listed in an increasing number of bulletins. 
Along with this progress should be mentioned 
the growth of the schools of business ad- 
ministration in a number of the larger in- 
stitutions. These developments, however, and 
particularly the latter, offer little assurance of 
change. The rising young bourgeoisie in 
schools of business are likely to find the em- 
phasis on cost analysis rather than social 
analysis. 

It should further be observed that sub- 
ject matter is only one angle of the problem. 
A very skilful teacher once remarked that 
the teaching of Greek could be as vital and 
could as effectively lend itself to instilling the 
questioning habit of mind as any social sub- 
ject. But it is all too evident that much of 
the education to which the youth is sub- 
jected is a stultifying rather than an enliven- 
ing, questioning process. For this there may 
be at least two reasons: intellectual torpor 
or fear on the part of those charged with in- 
struction, or the hard dying of classicism. 
Whatever the reason, it has been and still is 
possible for a student to go through course af- 
ter course, presumably to prepare himself to 
live in some southern Middletown, without 
ever having dealt with such important matters 
as industrial and agricultural problems, or the 
problems of race relationships. What is more 
serious, he may have acquired no adequate 
intellectual equipment for meeting situations 
where these issues are involved. And what 
issues is the young southerner likely to meet 
which do not touch either industry, agricul- 
ture, or race? 
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ERTAINLY education cannot withstand 
.: the fire leveled against it unless it 
manages to give materials and tools for un- 
derstanding and dealing with such important 
social changes as those which are transpiring 
in the South. It is possible to discern there a 
few hopeful signs, although in magnitude 
and in immediate influence they may be only 
clouds the size of a man’s hand. 

To begin with, the South is unhappy in 
its present position. The weight of criticism 
has invoked sharp retorts to the outside 
world, but at the same time it has worked 
on inner consciousness. A separatist philos- 
ophy of southern destiny is not so manifest as 
it was sorne years ago. A section which emer- 
ges as an important economic area finds 
that as its economic life becomes nationalized 
it must submit to national standards. 

In this process there is slight chance of 
anything very vital in education taking place 
unless the method of self criticism has been 
learned. It is just this faculty which the 
South has lacked in the past. And self criti- 
cism is only a beginning. Somehow or other 
there must come broader views and deeper 
insight on the part of larger and larger num- 
bers of people. This insight must have some 
sense of direction. It must interpret new 
meanings found in everyday experiences. In 
other words, education must gear in with the 
dynamics of ordinary life. In an age of elec- 
tric transmission lines and economic revolu- 
tions, the mind cannot hold to the reactions 
of the pre-scientific era. 

Where is there guidance for achieving the 
necessary attitude of mind? After all, that 
is the problem with which the “new educa- 
tion” is concerned. The South has not been a 
field in which much experimentation has 
been carried on. However, there are two ex- 
ceptions which may perhaps point the way. 
For the last ten years some ten to fifteen 
young women from the new industrial cen- 
ters of the section have left their tools and 


workshops and have attended the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women Workers in In- 
dustry. There they have spent eight weeks 
studying the problems of industrial America. 
For the last five years, twenty to thirty in- 
dustrial women have gone each summer to 
the Southern Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry, where they have spent 
six weeks studying primarily the economic 
problems of the South. A few students have 
gone on for longer courses of study at the 
Brookwood Labor College. These courses are 
not vocational, but are designed to give in- 
dustrial workers who expect to return to their 
trades an understanding of the nature of in- 
dustrial change and some notion of how 
necessary adjustments can be made at the 
least social cost. 

Here is at least an attempt to bridge the 
gap between theory and practice. The schools 
have made some effort to follow their stu- 
dents’ activities as one test of the effective- 
ness of their educational procedure. Effec- 
tiveness in terms of action is a difficult test 
to make over a relatively short period of 
years. In the South, at least, these worker- 
students are centers of intellectual ferment 
in their groups. The extent to which they 
are or will be heard above the middle-class 
roar is another matter, which only time can 
reveal. At any rate, the majority of them are 
more conscious of and intelligent about the 
important issues in the South than are the 
common run of college students. 

It may be that other types of educational 
institutions will take a cue from these rather 
modest beginnings. Certainly, unless some 
new attack be grafted on general education, 
the whole process is likely to dissipate its 
force in its motions which have no vital 
connection with life. As far as the South 
is concerned, the regeneration of education 
to meet the problems of today will require 
all the intellectual vigor and sweet human- 
ism of which the section has long boasted. 
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CHANGING EDUCATION IN A 
CHANGING WORLD! 


By MARION TALBOT 


ROBABLY no epoch has seen so much stir 
a the college world as the present, 
except possibly when under the initiative of 
the great president of Harvard University 
the elective system was introduced. From 
East and West, North and South, come tid- 
ings of radical changes in methods, stimu- 
lated doubtless by attacks from none too well 
qualified critics, but nevertheless grounded on 
the growing convictions of thoughtful and 
competent administrators that the educational 
garment has been outgrown or at least needs 
to be refitted. Traditional subjects of study 
are disappearing, credits and courses are giv- 
ing way to comprehensive examinations, the 
universities are turning over the freshman 
and sophomore years of the college course to 
the public school system. The line between 
the college and the professional and graduate 
schools is disappearing. New administrative 
offices are being created. In short, there seems 
to be going on not merely a readjustment of 
the old machinery of collegiate training but 
the invention of a lot of new machinery. 
The educational journals and the public press 
are carrying columns of articles describing 
the new experiments—for in many cases they 
are frankly called “‘experiments’’—and yet 
these new ventures seem to have no well- 
defined objective except the desire to make 
the college an institution justifying the vast 
wealth which is poured out upon it. Friendly 





*From an address delivered at Commencement 
of Goucher College, June, 1931. Published through 
the courtesy of the Goucher Alumni Quarterly. 
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as one may be to the whole movement, one 
looks in vain for the description of the prod- 
uct for which the machinery is devised. The 
situation calls to mind the criticism which 
has been made on us as a nation that we are 
so busy moving and going that we haven't 
time to think whither or for what. How can 
the wisest people, even the inventors them- 
selves, tell whether the machinery will serve 
unless they know what sort of material they 
are to use and what they wish to make of 
it? Is it enough to say that we will have 
machinery to teach Latin or chemistry or in- 
ternational relations? I meet a stranger and 
am told she is a teacher. What does she teach ? 
English. No, I say, she must remember that 
what she is really teaching is a child in the 
high school, a maturing man or woman in the 
college. 


H* the time not come for a fuller an- 
alysis of the educational needs of the 
present generation of young people, living 
under conditions greatly changed from those 
under which even comparatively new colleges 
were founded, and meeting difficult social, 
economic, political, and industrial problems 
which must be understood if not completely 
solved if the republic is to survive. De- 
fining these needs may be a difficult task, 
almost an impossible one, as I was told re- 
cently, and I may not be competent adequate- 
ly to define them. Possibly however some 
suggestions may serve a good end. 

Let us grant that the university and the 
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college, as Dr. Flexner sees them, must ex- 
ist, untainted by practical ends, for the sake 
of those youths who are interested in pure 
scholarship. Let us grant also that throngs 
of young people are seeking from the col- 
leges and universities something which they 
have no right or qualification to expect. We 
must at the same time have the wisdom 
to see that there must be some other choice 
for those youths who are not in either class 
between closing the doors to educational ad- 
vance after they leave the high school and 
permitting them to “clutter up’ the avenues 
to research and degrade the standards of 
scholarship. I am not willing to admit that, 
as is charged, there is any considerable num- 
ber of young people in our colleges who can- 
not be stimulated mentally. In every case I 
have known, where this has seemed to be 
true, the method of approach has been 
faulty. In my opinion there is scarcely a 
subject—even those most derided by self- 
appointed evaluators of human interests— 
that cannot be made intellectually enrich- 
ing and stimulating provided it arouses the 
interest of the student; while on the other 
hand, many a subject which is vaunted as 
of intellectual or disciplinary value may prove 
to be merely deadening to the student’s men- 
tal growth. So I would have the present range 
of subjects maintained in its general aspects, 
but emphasize the importance of good teach- 
ing and do away with the waste which pre- 
vails in the duplication and overlapping of 
courses. As I have lived among students I 
have been impressed with the great amount 
of waste effort and time the average college 
course represents. 

There is another class of students whose 
right to be in the college is sharply chal- 
lenged—those who are there more or less 
frankly for the social experiences the college 
offers. The reasons for this desire have never 
to my knowledge been carefully studied. 
Thousands of the young collegians of our 


time come from homes and communities 
where the range of social experience is ex- 


tremely limited. I once asked a large group 
of junior college women students what in 
their opinion was their greatest need which 
they wished the college to help them meet. 
More than half replied, though in different 
phrases, ‘to know how to meet strangers 
easily.” 

More or less blindly both parents and 
children grasp at the seeming opportunity 
which the college offers for broadening hu- 
man and social contacts. When to this ad- 
vantage is added the approach to that wider 
knowledge which the parents have been 
denied, the most strenuous sacrifices seem 
not too large a price to pay. Of course the 
corollary to this is the obligation of the 
college to meet the desire in a worthy fashion. 
Too often, however, sometimes because of 
inadequate leadership on the part of the in- 
stitution, the social interests of the students 
are left to drift, if they do not actually come 
under the control of young persons igno- 
rant of good social usage or low in their 
social standards. 


HERE is not time to describe the other 
7 chee needs of young people as | 
see them. I can merely point out that it is not 
enough for an educated person to have his 
mental powers trained and his store of knowl- 
edge enriched and to acquire the power of 
getting on with different kinds of people in 
different situations. He should have com- 
mand of his physical powers, be able to 
justify his existence through some ability to 
serve his social group, have an understanding 
of the industrial and political system of which 
he is a part, and appreciate the esthetic, ethi- 
cal, and spirtual values of life which are an 
inherent part of culture. 
Let me call your attention to a few other 
considerations. We are hearing much today 
about the gifted student, and the colleges are 
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busy devising ways and means of sorting out 
from the throngs wishing to enter college 
those who have the most brilliant records 
and the most promising traits. There are few 
signs of recognition of the fact that high 
grades in the early years of training may 
often be mere precocity which in later years 
proves to be evanescent, while on the other 
the more slowly developing student may 
prove in the end to have a sounder mind, 
more retentive memory, better judgment, 
more independence of thought and action, 
all of which may have been retarded by un- 
fortunate surroundings, poor instruction, or 
any one of several other causes. The college 
authorities are working hard on this prob- 
lem but they have not yet solved it. 

Of still greater importance is the signifi- 
cance attached to training for leadership 
which is often given as the objective of col- 
lege training. The implications of this view 
seem to me not widely understood by educa- 
tors. Where there are leaders there must be 
followers, and to choose a leader wisely is 
often more difficult than to be a leader. It .is 
true that we should expect our leaders to 
come for the most part from our body of 
trained youth; but civilization proceeds along 
different lines and presents many different 
types of problems, and not everyone who can 
lead in one direction is competent to lead 
in every direction. Twenty-five years ago I 
heard William James make an address on 
“The Social Value of the College-bred’’ be- 
fore a meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz. He said of college training, 
“The best thing it can aspire to accomplish for 
you is this: that it should help you to know 
a good man when you see him.’ He went 
on to say that “the humanities’’ mean the 
sifting of human creations, and in the hu- 
manities we would include every subject, even 
geology and physics when taught histori- 
cally. The critical sense thus developed, the 
sense for ideal values, he said, is the better 


part of wisdom and what the college must 
give if it lives up to its duty. 


DOUBT if there ever was a time when a 
I nation of free citizens was called upon 
to solve so many difficult problems. Some 
of these are the stabilization of industry, the 
fair distribution of wealth, the relations of 
men and women, inter-racial problems, jus- 
tice and comity between nations. Certainly 
all of these questions and many other de- 
mand the critical sense, the sense for ideal 
values—“wisdom.” 

I think too that there has never been a 
time when in spite of the large proportion 
of college-trained youth, larger than ever be- 
fore, there have been more victims of un- 
wise leadership or false propagandism. En- 
thusiasms sweep the country and soon die 
down or turn into almost bitter aversion. 
Vindictive attacks or extreme adulation are 
accepted blindly and unjustly and as rapidly 


subside. The mob spirit prevails. Anybody 
will admit this who has watched within col- 
lege walls as I have watched the growth of 
the football fever during the autumn quar- 
ter, when one device after another is used to 
arouse the enthusiasm of students whose in- 


terests are primarily and properly in quite 
a different field. The fact that the results 
are less effective each year tells its own story. 

Many college youths do what will make 
them seem like those who for the time are 
leaders, not what they really enjoy or what 
commends itself to their sound judgment. 
They have not the courage to lead themselves 
or to choose wiser though less conspicuous 
leaders. I believe that if somebody in any col- 
lege community could put on the magic cap of 
the German legend which would lead every- 
body to do and say only what he actually be- 
lieved in, life would seem a great deal more 
worth while as well as more greatly pleasur- 
able. The standards of our young people are 
essentially sound. My experience has been that 
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giving them responsibility is almost invari- 
ably reflected in their conduct. But too many 
are imitative, are afraid to say ‘‘no,” want to 
be like other people, instead of their own 
genuine selves, and are relieved when they 
can escape from what they finally recognize as 
false leadership. So I would say that every 
encouragement should be given to evidence of 
intellectual and moral courage and to that 
training which will develop the ability to 
choose wise leaders. 

This task of fostering every spark of in- 
dependent and courageous judgment and 
originality and of training it to be of social 
value, rather than anti-social, as it may easily 
become, is a very difficult one and requires 
more skill and insight than, alas! some 
teachers possess. 


N WHAT I have said I trust that I have 
seemed to undervalue high intellec- 
taal achievement or pure scholarship. The 
other objectives of higher education which I 


have suggested may not fall within the prov- 
ince of the college. They may have to be 


provided for through some other agency. I 
may however point out that many institutions 
in a measure recognize their importance, even 
though they may not have developed ade- 
quate administrative machinery for the use of 
such resources as health service, gymnasiums 
and athletic fields, buildings for social pur- 
poses, residence halls, and the like. Such equip- 
ment is sometimes not used in such a way as 
to justify the investment of money and effort. 
I realize that I have put before you sev- 
eral difficult questions. Perhaps some of you 
will not agree with me that our educational 
system, whether the college or not is for 
others to say, should put forth every effort 
to solve them. I am confident that under its 
wise and experienced president, Goucher Col- 
lege will not be slow in taking measures to 
enrich the content of collegiate education and 
that the alumnz of the college and especially 
you of the class of ’31 who know something 
of his leadership, will give your loyal sup- 
port to the president, the trustees and the 
faculty in their efforts to make Goucher Col- 
lege a still more honored leader of youth. 





TRAINING FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


An Experiment in Adult Education 


By BEATRICE C. SPIER 


HE obvious purpose of the Emergency 

Unit Training Course at the East Side 
Continuation School, New York City, is to 
train people that they may be better fitted 
for a job. Here, unemployed men and women 
are given an opportunity to utilize some of 
their enforced leisure to some good purpose, 
by acquiring new vocational training either 
in the field in which they have been working 
or in an entirely new line of endeavor. There 
is also a second purpose, quite as important, 
though far less tangible and far more difficult 
to evaluate: this is to keep up the morale and 
mental stability of those who, because of long 
unemployment, are in grave danger of mental 
breakdown. 

In January, 1931, the Emergency Unit 
Training Course was organized by the Eman- 
uel Federated Employment Service, in co- 
peration with the Welfare Council Coordinat- 
ing Committee on Employment and the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. The 
first school designated for this work was the 
East Side Continuation School. This 1s 
one of the best equipped of the general con- 
tinuation schools. Owing to the depression, 
the attendance at continuation schools was 
low, since many boys and girls unable to find 
work were remaining in full-time schools. All 
the facilities of the school were put at the dis- 
posal of our organization,—vocational coun- 
selors, intelligence tests, medical examina- 
tions, teachers, and shops. 


All of those who came to the training course 
during the first three or four months were 
directed to us by the many organizations co- 
operating with the Welfare Council. After 
registering, applicants went through the usual 
routine of the school: consultation with a 
vocational counselor, physical examination by 
the physician, and a conference with the class 
teacher. The adults who came to the school 
were simply placed in the regular continua- 
tion school classes, except that instead of at- 
tending one day each week, these adults at- 
tended five days a week, four hours each day. 
The courses offered to the men were print- 
ing, plumbing, electrical wiring, auto me- 
chanics, trade drawing, woodworking, ma- 
chine shop, garment design and tailoring; 
for the women, power machine operating, 
millinery, dressmaking, cafeteria; for both 
men and women, stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, civil service, and commercial art. 
Subsequently, as a result of several studies 
and inquiries in industry a number of new 
courses have been inaugurated. 

In order that some might attend school 
who would have found it utterly impossible 
financially, a number of organizations have 
given financial aid to students they sent to the 
school. Some were given a tide-over wage 
of six dollars a week; some received a dollar 
and a half a week, to cover carfare and 
lunches. Many organizations granted scholar- 
ships to students. 
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At the end of the first month over 350 
people had registered for courses. After the 
first month registration in somewhat dimin- 
ished numbers continued at a steady pace, 
with a total of 1,000 at the end of June, the 
end of the regular school term. The daily at- 
tendance during the five and a half months 
averaged 250. It must be remembered that 
people were constantly coming and going. 
Some completed a course in a few wecks. 
About 250 were placed. Many dropped out 
without notifying us whether or not they 
were working. Agencies also refer people 
who appear to be interested but who, after 
a few days, drop out for various causes,— 
the distance from home, the lack of funds, 
the realization that the course is not what 
they really want, or the feeling that they 
should be out looking for a job constantly. 
With our woeful lack of information on the 
vocational needs of the city it is extremely 
difficult to advise men who come to us to 
go into any particular trade with the promise 
of a job in that field in the future. And with- 
out that assurance it is hard to hold a man 
who thinks that he might stand as great a 
chance for a job by going out day after day 
looking for one. 


N THE beginning, people who applied for 
] courses were directed into the classes al- 
ready existing in the school, and to a large 
extent this is still done. Gradually a large 
enough group was gathered to form four dis- 
tinct units, of trainees only. 

The large number of young women who 
have already had some commercial training 
and wish to continue with it, and the large 
number who wish to enter that field, have 
caused us a great deal of concern. We have 
felt that here was a place where a very defi- 
nite piece of guidance could be accom- 
plished. Of all fields for women this is prob- 
ably one of the most overcrowded, and one 
in which age, personality, and education are 


vital factors. But the girl whose parents have 
sacrificed much to give her a high school edu- 
cation in order that she may have the social 
status that goes with an office job is not 
easily persuaded to go into a factory. We have 
therefore developed the cafeteria course into 
a tearoom course, to include waitress and 
hostess training, and management training 
for those capable of doing that kind of work, 
and have begun a course in beauty culture. 
We have found that these appeal to many 
who would otherwise turn to commercial 
work. 

For those young women who have had 
training and experience in one branch of 
commercial work and who, because of their 
education and personality, are fitted for such 
work, we are trying to give additional op- 
portunities. Under present conditions many 
business men require a stenographer not only 
to take dictation and type, but also to do a 
little bookkeeping and run a switchboard. 
The New York Telephone Company has been 
most cooperative, and a number of our stu- 
dents are permitted to take the course in 
switchboard operating which the company 
gives at its school. 

A few of the men who are trained and 
experienced in one of the trades have found 
the class in trade drawing most helpful. These 
men, although good workmen, cannot read 
blueprints which modern industry requires, 
and are glad to have this opportunity to ac- 
quire a facility that will be of real value to 
them on a job and may even add to their 
ability to get a job. 

As the result of a brief inquiry and sev- 
eral conferences with the director of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education and rep- 
resentatives of some of the largest real es- 
tate firms in the city, a new course has been 
inaugurated to train men as handy-men and 
porters. The men taking this course, be- 
cause of previous training and experience— 
they are mostly European-trained engineers 
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—will probably rise quickly to the post of 
assistant superintendent or superintendent in 
smaller houses, and, we hope, ultimately to 
superintendent of a large apartment house. 
They have been taken through half a dozen 
shops—woodworking, electric wiring, plumb- 
ing, et cetera—have been given practical ex- 
perience in cleaning in the school building, 
sweeping, dusting, washing walls and win- 
dows, and have gone down to work on the 
school boilers. 

So it goes through the entire school. The 
remarkable thing is the great amount of free- 
dom given to the teachers by the principal. 
Men and women learn the fundamentals and 
as much more as they desire of the particu- 
lar things in which they are interested, or 
stress a special phase of the work. As a re- 
sult, a man who enters the woodworking class 
does not have to learn to make a mortise and 
tenon joint because the curriculum states that 
that is the thing to be taught the second week 
of the course. He may already know how to 
do it. The teacher of garment design and 
tailoring has not attempted to teach every 
man in his class to design, cut, fit, and put 
together a complete garment. Men not cap- 
able of such work are taught to do repairing 
and pressing, to operate a pressing machine, 
or a power sewing machine. In every case, 
the capabilities and needs of the individual 
student are taken into consideration. 

No account of this work would be com- 
plete without giving a large share of credit 
to the acting principal, Mr. Jacob Simonson. 
The teachers, too, have worked hard, at top 
speed, with large classes of eager students 
who would have been a challenge to the very 
best of teachers. But this fine spirit of the 
teaching staff is in large measure due to 
the leadership of Mr. Simonson, who had the 
vision to see the possibilities of the experi- 
ment, and the ability to overcome the many 
obstacles due to lack of funds and the rules 
and regulations of a large civic organization. 


N JUNE, the Board of Education deter- 
mined to continue the winter work of the 
continuation schools with unemployed adults 
in two of those schools—the East Side Con- 
tinuation School and the Harlem Continua- 
tion School—during the two summer months 
of July and August. By the end of June, we 
were able to form a better idea of the need 
and devise new methods of procedure. 

Before the opening of the schools on July 
6, all the important newspapers of the city 
were asked to print a news story announcing 
the opening and stating what opportunities 
the schools had to offer to unemployed adults. 
As a result of this publicity, our school was 
literally swamped with applicants. People 
had to wait in line to register. By the second 
day, nearly 600 had registered. By the end of 
the first week, there were over 300 on the 
waiting lists. All of these had come of their 
own initiative. They were not told by a social 
agency that that was the thing for them to do. 
They had read about the school in the news- 
papers and the opportunity seemed to fill a 
real need. For the two months the registra- 
tion reached 1100, with an average daily at- 
tendance of 550. 

The summer school was organized entirely 
for adults. Here, men and women over sev- 
enteen came in contact only with people of 
their own age, people who had the same 
seriousness of purpose and ambition. All 
classes were held in the afternoon so that 
the students did not lose the opportunity of 
looking for a job in the mornings. 


N VIEWING the whole plan, one of the most 
I important questions that will be asked is 
—who are the unemployed who are taking 
advantage of this opportunity for retraining ? 
While most statistics must be very carefully 
interpreted, certain definite facts can be given. 
A study of our records quickly answers those 
who say that the unemployed of today are 
the usual floaters, the men who are always 
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out of jobs, who are never able to hold jobs, 
whom we always see on the breadlines and 
in cheap lodging houses; men who flock to 
New York from other parts of the country, or 
the foreign-born. Over 2,000 unemployed 
men and women have registered at the East 
Side Continuation School during the past 
eight months. They are largely American 
born, from all social groups, of all races— 
white, black, and yellow. Of over 2,000 stu- 
dents, more than half were born in New York 
State, and the greater number of these in New 
York City. Less than one-third are foreign 
born, and few of these have been in the coun- 
try so short a time that they cannot speak 
English. There are college and university 
graduates as well as those who have only 
graduated from elementary school and high 
school. There is also a group of older people 
who left elementary school before gradua- 
tion at a time when the compulsory school 
age was much lower than it is today. Our 
students come from all industrial fields and 
their intelligence level probably follows the 
general trend of the population at large. 
Their general appearance is that of an ear- 
nest, conscientious group, with a remarkably 
large number of intelligent-looking men and 
women of pleasing personality. 

To evaluate our work under present eco- 
nomic conditions is a difficult thing. We do 
know, however, that the great majority of 
those who are taking the courses tell us that 
they are getting something from the school 
which they never before received, that they 
feel a reality about the work which they are 
doing, and there is a definite goal toward 
which they are heading. A large number never 
had any vocational training. They left high 
school before graduation and took the first 
job that was offered, a job that required no 
previous training, a job where the labor 
supply far exceeds the demand. Now, for the 
first time, they are receiving vocational train- 
ing. 

While eight months is a short time upon 


which to base any definite conclusions, we 
feel that some broad ones can be drawn, and 
some opinions previously held have been con- 
firmed. We are firmly convinced that there is 
a need in our educational system for a school 
for adults, such as this one. We feel, how- 
ever, that it should be separate and distinct 
from a compulsory school or one for young, 
immature people. There should be great flexi- 
bility to accommodate the time that each in- 
dividual has available. The content of the 
courses should be adapted to the mature, 
serious adult. We need more vocational guid- 
ing and testing, particularly for the older 
adult. Sometimes what is needed is not train- 
ing but advice based upon scientific 
knowledge. We need more information as 
to industrial requirements. We must keep 
in constant touch with all the industrial fields 
and follow their trends in order that we may 
know where people in the various age groups 
with different aptitudes and different experi- 
ence can be placed. 

While it is true that we are facing a sit- 
uation that is unusual because of economic 
conditions, we should take note that the eco- 
nomic condition has perhaps aggravated 
something that has been existing for some 
time. Our educational system educates boys 
and girls according to our democratic tra- 
dition for as long a time as their parents 
can afford to send them to school or as long 
as the law requires. For the most part they 
receive the same education, regardless of their 
aptitudes, and with very little effort made to 
fit them for the industrial world. The one 
place where they receive excellent training is 
in the business course in the high schools; 
but just as we have produced too many auto- 
mobiles or radios in our factories, so have 
we produced too many boys and girls for 
white collar jobs. More close cooperation be- 
tween the schools and industry, more prac- 
tical training in many fields, and more real 
guidance are all needed lower down in the 
school system. 





COLLEGE PRACTICES— ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN' 


By AGNES L. ROGERS 


INCE a comprehensive criticism of Ameri- 
S can and English higher education was 
made by Flexner in 1930 and a searching 
study of the liberal college in America and 
England by Richardson in 1924, it is fitting 
that this discussion should be limited to com- 
ment on those points of difference in Ameri- 
can and English college practices that appear 
most important to one with English univer- 
sity training, who through teaching under- 
graduates and graduates in American colleges 
of liberal arts, has acquired insight into the 
significance of the differences in the two types 
of training. 

The first contrast that leaps to mind is the 
relative homogeneity of the English college 
group, not in general background so much 
as in scholastic preparation. In both coun- 
tries students vary greatly in mental ca- 
pacity. In both they also differ in cultural 
level. In England, however, college entrants 
differ less as regards the subjects they have 
studied in secondary school, as well as in the 
degree of mastery. The similarity of their 
preparation is due not to the use of a better 
device for college admission (students in 
England are admitted on the bases of sub- 
ject-matter examinations of the usual sort), 
but to the greater uniformity in English 
secondary schools. 


*This paper appears as Chapter VI in the 
Thirty-First Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Scientific Study of Education, Current Changes 
and Experiments in Liberal Arts Education, by 
Kathryn McHale, et al. 
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England, like France and Germany, has a 
relatively precise and definite conception of 
what secondary education is. College edu- 
cation gains greatly thereby, particularly 
from the distinction drawn between secon- 
dary and vocational and technical education. 
One consequence is that college teaching 
is a simpler matter. Especially where a group 
method of instruction is used, as in the typical 
American college, heterogeneity in prepara- 
tion creates difficulty and is an obstacle to suc- 
cess. This is probably the ultimate cause of the 
dissatisfaction in America with the work of 
the freshman year. The instructor naturally 
adapts his teaching to the mediocre, who con- 
stitute the majority of any class. Consequently 
able and well-prepared students are apt to get 
an impression that college work is a repeti- 
tion of what was done in high school and 
lacks vital interest. 

The teaching situation in universities ad- 
mitting students on the basis of high school 
certification must be unsatisfactory, indeed. 
Even colleges that require College Board ex- 
aminations for admission compare unfavor- 
ably with English colleges in respect to the 
homogeneity of their student body. 

A second important difference in American 
and English college practice is the concentra- 
tion of the English student on fewer sub- 
jects, which is begun in high school and in- 
tensified in the college years. There is a 
general conviction among English educators 
that any system that permits a student to 
study more than three distinct subjects is 
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not providing education of university stand- 
ard at all. It is thought that where a larger 
number of subjects is simultaneously studied, 
the training given is bound to be superficial, 
that memory is being developed rather than a 
training in thinking given. Even the student 
who is a candidate for a pass degree, which 
aims at providing a general education, never 
studies as many unrelated fields as are cus- 
tomarily studied in American colleges of lib- 
eral arts. Of course, the high school train- 
ing which English students have had would 
make intensive work more attractive to them. 
When in high school the student has experi- 
ence in restricting his attention to a few 
closely related subjects chosen because of 
their attraction to him. He forms at least in 
some measure the complex group of habits 
of study that are essential to success with 
this type of curriculum. 

This being the case, it is obvious that Eng- 
lish high school teachers must be well trained. 
Every teacher of a high school subject must 
have specialized in that subject and taken an 
honors course in it at the university. Because 
of the excellence of the preparation of Eng- 
lish school teachers and the specialized high 
school curriculum English students on en- 
tering college are educationally more mature 
than American freshmen. Professor Richard- 
son! of Dartmouth estimates that the English 
high school certificate examination is equiva- 
lent to those given at the end of the sopho- 
more year in America. This must be kept in 
mind in evaluating the practices in English 
and American colleges. 


HEN the English student enters col- 

lege he is offered a choice between a 

general education—the pass course—or con- 
tinuing in the field of his special interest, in 
the honors course. The system of pass and 
* Richardson, Leon. A Study of the Liberal Col- 


lege. Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, 1924. p. 74. 





honors courses is found in all British univer- 
sities. The extent to which specialization is 
found in English education has been criti- 
cized, not only by French and German educa- 
tors, but by some English educators. The lat- 
ter, however, have questioned not the system 
itself, but the increasing tendency to subject a 
larger proportion of students to honor courses. 
They have complained that some of those who 
have followed such a specialized course would 
have profited more from the more general 
education afforded by a pass course. There 
is without question a strong tendency for stu- 
dents to take the honors course irrespective 
of their talents, because the pass degree com- 
mands less respect. Colleges and college 
teachers in England acquire prestige from the 
success of their students in the honors de- 
gree examinations. Certain colleges do not ad- 
mit pass students at all. The effect of this at- 
titude has been to lower the status of the pass 
degree and to decrease the great merit of 
the system, that it did provide for two dis- 
tinct types of undergraduates, those looking 
forward to a scholarly or scientific career, and 
those who expect to adopt another vocation, 
but wish to have an excellent general edu- 
cation. There are, of course, different condi- 
tions in different colleges. Nevertheless, 
where college tutors find their future depends 
in large part on the success of the honors men 
they have trained, and where there is, as in 
England, a tendency at all stages in educa- 
tion to encourage the superior pupil and 
ignore the dull or mediocre boy, it follows 
that less is done than might be for the can- 
didates for the pass degree. It seems to the 
writer that such candidates in many English 
colleges have less incentive to develop their 
abilities than do the American candidates for 
a pass degree. 

What is needed in England as in America 
is a clearer definition of the objectives of the 
degree. England has erred in the direction of 
allowing a system to develop that does less 
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than justice to the pass man, America to the 
superior student. 

For the brilliant student, the natural 
scholar or scientist, the English college offers, 
on the contrary, more stimulus to high en- 
deavor than can be found anywhere else. He 
has an opportunity to develop his talents that 
commands admiration the world over. The 
environment naturally counts for much. Thus 
a mathematically gifted lad finds that to be 
a student at Newton’s College at Cambridge 
has deep significance. To work under the 
tuition of those who have contributed to the 
advancement of knowledge in his field is 
inspiring, and to do so along with a selected 
group of young men of one’s own age, all 
of whom have chosen mathematics as a field 
of work several years before coming to col- 
lege, and who .have already shown superior 
ability in it, is a tremendous spur to achieve- 
ment. To be directed in one’s efforts by a tu- 
tor, also a mathematics specialist, who is as 
eager as the student for his conspicuous suc- 


cess, is an additional factor of importance. 


The typical American plan provides nothing 
comparable to this. 


HAT in its essence is the English tuto- 
WV rial method? Baldly stated, it is that 
each student is assigned to a scholar who di- 
rects his studies in detail. The student has a 
weekly conference with his tutor, who is ex- 
pected to advise him as to the lecture or labora- 
tory courses from which he would derive 
benefit. While attendance at these courses is 
not compulsory, the student knows that the 
training they offer is regarded by one com- 
petent to advise him as of importance for any- 
one preparing to take the honors degree ex- 
amination. Further, where a student impresses 
his tutor as wasting his time, the college au- 
thorities quickly invite him to withdraw. 
The tutor makes the individual student's 
program of work. In his weekly conferences 
with his tutor the student has an opportunity 


to have difficulties encountered either in 
reading or lectures dealt with. Generally, 
in addition, the tutor follows a method that 
has something akin to the project or case 
methods, depending on the field under con- 
sideration. The tutor assigns a piece of work. 
The student is given a free hand as to how 
this will be treated. The tutor naturally directs 
effort by giving suggestions where it seems 
necessary. At the next conference the student 
reports what he has been able to accomplish. 
Usually a written report is the basis of the 
conference. The tutor comments on the report 
and indicates further work that should be 
done. 

Where the student is superior and has the 
mental quality characteristic of scholars and 
scientists, this method works remarkably well. 
To place such students in large classes with 
students of average ability tends to stifle 
their natural interest along intellectual lines. 
The tutorial method makes possible the 
adaptation of instruction to individual need. 
The student is not held back by a plan of 
work designed to suit the majority of a large 
class. 

Further, the tutorial method as it is usually 
carried on gives good training in methods 
of work and develops excellent habits of 
thinking as well as of expression. At its 
best, it insures that the student acquires with 
unusual rapidity and thoroughness power in 
dealing with the facts and principles of the 
field he is studying and in oral and written 
expression of his ideas. When he strikes a 
real obstacle to progress he has assistance 
at hand. He masters techniques of learning 
and investigation as fast as his powers enable 
him to do so. 

There is, however, another aspect to the 
picture. No system can provide a perfect 
corps of tutors, and while it is true that one 
who has done creative work himself is prob- 
ably better equipped to train others to do so, 
it by no means follows that all scholars or 
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scientists who are brilliant in research are 
good teachers. Indeed, many of them must 
wish to be delivered from the necessity of 
spending their days in this way. How could 
it be otherwise in England where the tutor- 
ing load is heavy? All who have engaged 
in this work know how arduous it is. The 
stimulus of the group that one has in lectur- 
ing to a class is absent. Unless the students 
are very superior in ability, and unless the 
number of hours of tutoring is kept small, 
the effect on the tutor is far from good. In 
England there is reason to think that these 
precautions are not observed. 

The problem resolves itself, as one might 
expect, into a matter of money. Never can 
this system be anything but expensive. Where 
he has to deal with a brilliant mind the Eng- 
lish tutor gladly devotes his finest skill and 
utmost energy to the task. It is impossible to 
estimate the value of such service in money. 
Even some of the drudgery involved in 


teaching mediocre students is compen- 


sated for by the opportunity afforded by life 
in an English college for association with a 
band of scholars in social life, and intimate 


contact with scientific workers in one’s own 
field in the university at large. Should, how- 
ever, a system rest on such a basis? The plan, 
if introduced into America, should be intro- 
duced with full awareness that for the teacher 
the work is even more toilsome than lectur- 
ing and requires a special interest in the de- 
velopment of the individual student. 
Something needs to be said too of the stu- 
dent’s response to the tutorial method. Even 
the good student who has been accustomed to 
class instruction misses the stimulus that 
comes from a large group engaged in the 
same enterprise. The sense of the value of the 
activity engaged in, given by mere numbers, 
is a factor to be reckoned with. The Eng- 
lish combination of class work with individ- 
ualized instruction works well in the case 
of the exceptional student who has a chal- 


lenging mind. For such a student, the con- 
ference period is fairly sure of success. Since 
he is attending courses of lectures by crea- 
tive workers in his field, he is likely to have 
problems to present to his tutor, and a skill- 
ful tutor can initiate others that make the 
conference valuable. 

If, however, a tutor has little ability to 
provoke inquiry in the student's mind, if 
he has little teaching insight, nothing can 
be more deadening than tutorial conferences. 
The discovery of unsuccessful tutors is re- 
vealed only by the lack of success of their 
students in the honors examination. In Eng- 
land there is no plan of preparing tutors for 
that work. They probably teach as they them- 
selves have been taught by their best teachers. 
Much unskillful tutoring undoubtedly goes 
on. 


T WOULD be impossible to overlook the 
] striking and important difference in the 
two systems as regards examinations. These 
are the means in both of estimating the stu- 
dent’s success in college work. 

There is nothing remarkable about the ex- 
aminations required for the pass degree. The 
honors examination is of a different charac- 
ter. This examination, which is taken at the 
end of the student’s stay in college (three 
years), is set by the university honors fac- 
ulty of the subject in question and is con- 
fined to one branch of knowledge. The stu- 
dent is expected in the final honors examina- 
tion to demonstrate ability to think accurate- 
ly in the field rather than to show that he 
has memorized assigned readings or the like. 
It is a test for which the student has been 
preparing throughout his college years and is 
in no sense an examination on the various 
lecture courses he may have attended. Rather 
it is devised to indicate the degree to which 
he has attained mastery of the subject and his 
grasp of its relation to other related subjects. 

The superiority of this type of test to the 
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ordinary American term examination is wide- 
ly recognized. It prevents the student's think- 
ing of knowledge as divided into limited 
sections suitable for presentation in five- 
month courses. It compels him to relate the 
various branches of a subject, since he knows 
he will be examined on their relations. This 
leads to some understanding of the unity 
of knowledge. 

The intellectual discipline involved is in- 
comparably better. The type of thinking stim- 
ulated is higher, as the type of memory de- 
veloped is of finer quality. American higher 
education has suffered greatly from the tend- 
ency of students to pass the specific term tests 
and to let the skills and ideas gained in the 
process of preparing for these lie fallow for- 
ever after. The comprehensive examination 
has already been introduced in several col- 
leges here and bids fair to improve greatly 
the type of learning that is done. Preparing 
for a test covering a very limited field of 
study predisposes the student to a kind of 
memorization that may prevent seeing the re- 
lation of the limited subject to other parts 
of the same field or other fields. The com- 
prehensive examination as one feature of 
the honors plan leads the student to master 
a branch of science more thoroughly and to 
reorganize his knowledge of it in relation to 
all that he knows, so that it is integrated with 
his intellect and becomes a permanent part of 
his self. 

The effect of the English examination sys- 
tem on the student’s disposal of his free 
time reveals another aspect of its sig- 
nificance. In America we accept it as part of 
the order of things that the students should 
abandon study during four months of the 
year. It is true, some put in this time in ways 
that are defensible. They earn money to pay 
their college fees, they travel abroad, and so 
on. Many, however, could spend the time to 
more profit. 

The English student for honors devotes 


much of the vacation to serious study. Much 
of the reading that is the basis for reports to 
his tutor in term is done in summer. Sci- 
ence students at Cambridge more and more 
return voluntarily to the university in sum- 
mer vacation to work in the laboratory, re- 
alizing that in order to obtain a satisfactory 
class in the honors examination, hard work 
in the vacation is necessary. 

This feature, together with others, explains 
the greater independence of the English stu- 
dent. The typical graduates of the two sys- 
tems present striking contrasts in this respect. 
American life as such favors greater individ- 
ual initiative and independence than Eng- 
lish life, but the typical English graduate 
shows much more power of independent in- 
tellectual work than the typical American 
graduate. This is probably to be ascribed to 
the differences in the two educational sys- 
tems, and first in importance should be put 
the realization by the English student 
throughout his course that his success in the 
final examination will be due to his own ef- 
forts rather than to the courses he has at- 
tended, and what they had to offer. 

In both systems examinations figure promi- 
nently in the students’ minds and the es- 
sential difference in the demands they make 
on the student explains to a considerable 
extent the difference in the results obtained. 
Both systems, alas! tend to substitute the 
means for the end. Students are often more 
concerned about passing examinations than 
in developing their capacities. In England, 
indeed, it may be charged with some truth 
that the guides of youth themselves err in 
this way. Tutors are apt to see the educa- 
tional process in terms of the final honors 
examination and the most serious defects of 
the English system can be attributed to this 
cause. What is needed there as here is a fresh 
realization of the purpose of the educative 
process at the college level and a more pre- 
cise definition of what that purpose entails. 





HOW SHALL WE BUY? 


The Need for Consumers’ Standards 


By HARRIET RINAKER HOWE 


T’s an old, yet ever provocative question 
I —that of woman’s place in the world of 
today,—whether to be a home body, a com- 
petitor in a man’s world, the holder of a 
part-time job, or a volunteer worker for a 
cause. The individual's answer is probably 
the result of a combination of her interests, 
special abilities, and economic situation, with 
a large measure of chance thrown in. Her 
place in any event is certainly a different 
one from that her mother found. The indus- 
trial changes of the past fifty years have 
enhanced the importance of money as a basis 
for the exchange of specialized goods, have 
made marriage and children a luxury rather 
than an economic advantage, and have given 
a cash value to women’s work in factory and 
office. Mass production of finished goods has 
developed to the point where the competing 
home product may be not only amateurish in 
appearance but more expensive in time and 
labor. An astonishing number of new, attrac- 
tive and useful commodities, none of which 
can be produced at home by even the deftest 
fingers, have been made accessible and al- 
most indispensable. These and many other 
factors resulting from the industrial revolu- 
tion have forced women to seek new outlets 
and make different contributions to the eco- 
nomic order. 

The home-maker today, though proven to 
be no lady of leisure, has certainly ceased to 
be a producer of importance. She sews not, 
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neither does she spin, nor weave nor churn. 
From cans comes everything from soup to 
nuts. The bedding she may buy ready for 
use, likewise the table linen and curtains. 
Practically every article of clothing for the 
family can be bought ready made. The soap 
is flaked; even the dog has a biscuit instead 
of a bone. The most important task left to 
today’s home-maker is that of spending. 

Women today, whether they work inside 
the home or out, whether for wages or the 
love of the task, are the spenders of the na- 
tional income. Conservative estimates place 
in their hands the selections and decisions 
which govern the expenditure of at least 
eighty cents out of every dollar. 

The responsibility for the expenditure of 
these millions is not lightly borne by each 
harassed housewife who earnestly tries to 
stretch her limited income to cover the real 
needs and countless wants of her demanding 
family. The buyer for a commercial firm or 4 
government department who has an order to 
place has a great advantage over the lone 
housewife. With an order of sufficient size 
and importance to warrant competitive bid- 
ding, he is in a position to demand that the 
seller guarantee his goods to conform to cef- 
tain specifications covering quality, size, fin- 
ish and performance. The professional buyet 
is himself probably an expert judge of qual- 
ity within his limited field and has recourse 
to laboratory tests to confirm his judgment. 
















His is a simple task compared to the one faced 
by the household purchaser. Not in one field 
but in a hundred she must match her wits 
and test her skill against a competing com- 
mercial world which by the nature of modern 
business must concern itself less with single 
satisfied customers than with quantity sales of 
a long succession of commodities which must 
be promoted and placed. High-pressure sales- 
manship, extravagant and enticing advertis- 
ing with skillfully balanced psychological 
appeal are turned upon the poor housewife 
whether she sits at home or goes to the mar- 
ket place. Under this pressure she adds to 
her list of intended purchases many items 
she does not need and some she meant not 
to buy. And where among them all is one 
article whose adaptation to her needs, honest 
value for her money, or satisfaction during 
service was the primary consideration of the 
producer ? 


S THE nation’s buyers it is woman’s 
A problem to learn how to spend wisely 
the millions intrusted to her. Wisely that our 
families may be housed, clothed, and fed 
adequately and comfortably with a margin 
for life’s enrichment; wisely that distribu- 
tion costs may be kept down and honest 
merchandising bring adequate returns. 
Women do not all want the same things, nor 
even some of them, at the same time; hence 
the advantages of quantity buying to specifi- 
cations are not for us. A refrigerator, a wash- 
ing machine, a davenport, mattress, sewing 
machine, or kitchen range is bought but once 
in a dozen years or so. Sheets, blankets, wall- 
paper, window shades, and kitchen utensils 
are purchased somewhat more frequently; 
hosiery, brushes, and readymade garments, 
to say nothing of tooth paste, cosmetics, beef- 
steak, and canned goods, appear quite regu- 
larly on her market lists. To buy any one of 
these wisely requires technical information 
quite beyond the scope of the average wom- 
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an. Her basis of selection is the few tests she 
can make at the counter, augmented largely 
by guess and price. Economists agree that un- 
der present retail market conditions price is 
rarely a true indication of quality. The ad- 
vice and help of the sales person is a slender 
reed to lean upon. His judgment of service- 
ability is measured largely by the complaints 
of dissatisfied customers. And who among us 
adequately reports to the store her dissatis- 
faction with goods purchased ? 

Good salesmanship backed by informative 
labeling could be made a real aid to intelli- 
gent buying, but up to the present time the 
commercial world has failed to recognize 
this golden opportunity. An excellent ex- 
ample of the use of information which re- 
lates to the construction and performance of 
a product may be seen today in the adver- 
tising used for industrial goods. It is evi- 
dently planned to arouse rational buying 
motives rather than to exploit gullibility. But 
modern advertising as applied to consumer 
goods tends to replace facts with irrelevant 
matter, extravagant statements, and dishon- 
est testimonials. Coles’ study revealed that— 

Only about 16 per cent of the words used in 
the advertisements of 147 brands of 35 different 
articles gave specific facts concerning characteristics 
of the goods and in many cases even these were 
rather vague. This was further emphasized by the 
fact that when eight words in a half-column ad- 
vertisement were blocked out nothing was left to 


indicate whether it referred to Skinner's Silk or 
Skinner’s macaroni. 


Brand names supplemented by definite 
statements of the manufacturer concerning 
the construction and performance to be ex- 
pected from the products would be of real 
value to the consumer, but unfortunately as 
yet such a combination is rare. Present legis- 
lation offers the consumer protection only 
from incorrectly labeled or injurious foods, 
drugs and insecticides sold in interstate 
commerce, and provides compulsory labeling 
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only for substandard canned foods. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has power to inter- 
fere and petition the federal courts for en- 
forcement of their demand that firms prac- 
ticing unfair methods of competition ‘‘cease 
and desist’ from their use. But this power 
can so far be invoked only to protect busi- 
ness against unfair competition and not to 
protect the consumer against unscrupulous 
business which lacks competition. 


FEW agencies have recognized the con- 
A sumer’s plight and cast lines in his 
direction. Most helpful of these is Con- 
sumer’s Research, Inc., an organization open 
to all who subscribe to its services and agree 
to hold in confidence the information it sup- 
plies from authoritative sources. With no axe 
of its own to grind it lists and rates com- 
modities under their trade names, and makes 
recommendations as to their purchase. 
Though prevented by inadequate funds from 
rapid extension of its testing service, it has 
made a splendid beginning and the member- 
ship is growing very rapidly. A recent trade 
journal points out to producers that they can- 
not well disregard these 25,000 members 
who come largely from the higher intelli- 
gence levels. 

More widely known are the institutes and 
free advice bureaus maintained by various 
publications. But because of the inevitable 
restrictions resulting from the fact that the 
publications are largely supported by com- 
mercial advertising, their certification of con- 
sumer goods cannot be considered entirely 
disinterested. 

Federal standards have been established 
for use in marketing most farm products and 
in a few cases, as in beef, turkey at holiday 
season, eggs, butter, and cheese, these carry 
through to the consumer. Government grad- 
ing of beef is an optional service distinct 
from the compulsory inspection work. The 
grade stamp appears on all retail cuts so 
graded and is meeting with the consumer's 


favor it deserves. Fruits and vegetables are 
canned by grade, but the consumer is usually 
ignorant of the meaning of the grade names 
when they do appear on the can. It is unfor- 
tunate that most of the systems of grading 
so far established do not employ a uniform 
nomenclature and appear intentionally to 
baffle the uninitiated. Adoption of a uniform 
series of grade names is necessary to make 
the system of real value to the consumer. 

The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has for ten years advocated the estab- 
lishment of grades and quality specifications 
for all staple articles bought by homemakers 
and recommends that these be made known 
to the consumer either directly by factual ma- 
terial on labels or by grade symbols. 
Through their efforts a few grading systems 
are now used in retail selling; but their ma- 
jor efforts to secure informative labeling on 
sheets, bed blankets, and refrigerators, and 
the amount of weighting in silks have so far 
been unsuccessful. 

Many producers oppose the adoption of 
informative labeling on the basis of the 
added cost to the consumer of this ‘‘unneces- 
sary” label, and their belief that consumers 
are not interested in such information, that 
it would not be used, or if read would only 
tend to confuse and confound the purchaser. 
The weakness of the first argument is evident 
when we consider that practically all mer- 
chandise now carries some kind of label. If 
the character of this label were changed, 
what is now often merely a symbol or an 
unsupported claim to superiority might be- 
come an authoritative statement which would 
give a commensurate return for the cost. 

To prove the fallacy of the second claim 
is a challenge to intelligent women with 
training in the scientific method. In every 
community, intelligent women can help to 
impress upon the buying public the need for 
standards, a knowledge of the buying stand- 
ards now available and the practicability of 
their application to our buying problems. 
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Constant demand on the part of consumers 
for informative labels which go beyond 
trade marks and brand names will convince 
producers and retailers of our serious interest 
in quality and performance. They are anx- 
ious to give us what we really want. 

One small group of home-makers last win- 
ter found high adventure in just such an at- 
tempt. Most of them wives of scientists and 
themselves professionally trained, interested 
in stretching their moderate incomes to in- 
clude the richness as well as the necessities in 
family life and baffled by the difficulties in- 
volved in wise buying, they decided to make 
a serious study of their situation as buyers in 
their own community. Since the field was 
broad, the time limited, and consciousness of 
immediate needs an incentive, a list was 
made of commodities about which informa- 
tion was desired and these assigned to mem- 
bers particularly interested. The member who 
was soon to need a living-room rug under- 
took to gather consumer information about 
tugs of all kinds; sheets and pillows inter- 
ested another,—blankets, beds, springs, mat- 
tresses, refrigerators, and kitchen utensils 
were each studied by prospective buyers. The 
list might be extended almost indefinitely. 
The reports to the group attempted to cover 
the qualities desired by the consumer, the 
performance to be reasonably expected and 
certain standards and specifications to which 
it should conform, together with the experi- 
ences met in attempting to buy in the local 
stores on the basis of these consumer stand- 
ards. Where retailers could supply little in- 
formation letters were sent directly to manu- 
facturers. The replies ranged from laboratory 
data, through straight evasion, to tolerant but 
firm refusal to consider such a request seri- 
ously. There were manufacturers who patted 
us on the head and assured us that “anything 
offered under our name will give you com- 
plete satisfaction”—but disregarded the re- 
quest for tensile strengths and the thread 


counts of specific brands of their manufac- 
ture. The few firms who respected our re- 
quests for authoritative information with 
straightforward replies won a far wider con- 
sumer interest and support than they knew, 
while the evaders created a suspicion upon 
their goods which may be entirely unde- 
served. 

The whole project brought out the help- 
lessness of the individual buyer to judge the 
merits of an article offered her. Even those 
members of the group with extensive train- 
ing in the field of textiles, for example, when 
called upon to judge sheets and blankets over 
the counter, found that without recourse to 
chemicals or microscope they could not iden- 
tify the article best suited to their demands. 
To burn a sample of silk, a simple test for 
weighting, was unpleasantly spectacular, and 
hardly a practice any store could encourage. 
Nor could the prospective purchaser demand 
that refrigerators and mattresses be opened 
up to reveal their inner construction. In 
short, we found few tests which the con- 
sumer could apply to insure wise selections. 

The experiences of the group were varied, 
enlightening, and always interesting. We 
neither solved our own buying problems nor 
changed materially the sales practices of our 
community. But we all learned much of 
value to ourselves, not the least of which is 
the conviction that quality specifications for 
consumer goods offer the best solution for 
the home-maker’s buying problems, and that 
the honest manufacturer and retailer who 
will label and advertise his goods with in- 
formation as to grade, construction and per- 
formance will receive from consumers the 
support such sound merchandising deserves. 

The present business depression presents 
an additional reason for immediate serious 
study of the problem of sound buying by 
intelligent women. Spending the family in- 
come is the woman's job and so far it has re- 
ceived far too little of her serious attention. 





ART AND THE COMMUNITY 


An Opportunity for Leadership 


By LEILA MECHLIN 


HERE are two kinds of people, those 
who are acquisitive, hoarders, and those 
who, having acquired, are eager to give. This 
is true in the realm of education as in all 
else. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, said in 
an address to members of the American Li- 
brary Association that in almost every in- 
stance, important movements for the public 
good, such as the establishment of libraries, 
or art galleries, or other educational institu- 
tions, are brought about by and built around 
a single individual, whom he designated as 
a “key person.” And such there are in almost 
every community, if we did but know it. For 
what are we educating ourselves if not this? 
Having learned to stand alone, are we going 
to stand still? There was perhaps never a 
time in the history of the world when knowl- 
edge was so widespread and leadership so 
wanting. But, you ask, leadership in what? 
And I answer promptly—in aiding to estab- 
lish through the arts understanding of 
spiritual values. Elihu Root once said, “It is 
not through eating and drinking and wear- 
ing fine clothes that we derive the greatest 
happiness in life, but from the elevation of 
character, from the love of beauty gratified, 
from the many influences which ennoble 
mankind.” And he then added: “I think we 
have no higher duty than to promote the 
opening to Americans of every opportunity 
to secure these means of happiness.” 
This to a great extent is the “dream of 


America” which James Truslow Adams re- 
fers to in his Epic of America as our guiding 
star, without which not only we shall be lost 
but civilization will go down in darkness. 
Here is a definite use for knowledge beyond 
the threshold of our own experience. A gi- 
gantic task? Not if many will lend a hand, 
not if knowledge acquired be put to work, 
understanding and appreciation generously 
shared. 

Let us take the field of art. What are the 
museums doing today? Acquiring, treasur- 
ing, reaching out and educating the people— 
the last as never before in their history. A 
museum that merely acquires and treasures 
is dead; only those that are educating their 
public, serving their communities, are living 
and growing. And how extensively this work 
is being carried on only those who have had 
the opportunity to look into it may know. 
Today art museums of the right sort are edu- 
cational centers wherein is cultivated a love 
of art that truly liberates the individual and 
enriches life. And what the museum is to the 
city, the art center may be to the small town 
or community. From little beginnings great 
institutions have grown, great service to 
mankind developed. We ourselves in the 
American Federation of Arts have seen it. 


HORTLY after the American Federation 
S of Arts was formed in 1909, a request 
came from Fort Worth, Texas, for a collec- 
tion of paintings by contemporary American 
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artists to be exhibited in an improvised gal- 
lery in the public library. “We have been 
wanting to have an exhibition of this sort for 
many years,” wrote the librarian, “but have 
not succeeded, for each organization to 
which we have made the request feels that 
Texas is outside the scope of its activities; 
but the American Federation of Arts is a na- 
tional organization and therefore must heed 
us.” The Federation did, and this first col- 
lection, after being shown in Fort Worth and 
there bringing into existence a local art gal- 
lery and association, went on to other cities 
in Texas, proving the feasibility of traveling 
collections and inaugurating what later be- 
came one of the national organization’s major 
activities. 

Since that first exhibition was sent to Fort 
Worth, the American Federation of Arts has 
assembled and sent out 782 collections for 
the exhibition of which 3996 engagements 
have been made. These collections have com- 
prised not only oil paintings and water col- 
ors, but small bronzes, original prints, repro- 
ductions in color of the works of the great 
masters of old and modern times, photo- 
gtaphs and drawings of architectural sub- 
jects, landscape architecture and town plan- 
ning, the industrial arts and the handicrafts, 
—collections subjectively widely varied and 
touching many interests. The effort has been 
to uphold them invariably to a high standard, 
to adapt them to varied tastes, and to use 
them primarily for educational purposes, to 
cultivate taste and appreciation through 
knowledge and understanding; for after all, 
the graphic, plastic, and industrial arts are 
chiefly visual; they must be seen to be un- 
derstood, and to the simplest and least know- 
ing must be sent the best. 

A first exhibition of original works of art 
in any community is a thrilling experience 
and to have been the instrumentality for such 
Opportunity is reward in itself. In New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and even 


Washington, there is such a multiplicity of 
exhibitions today that many pass unnoticed 
by the average person; but an exhibition of 
paintings in a Montana mining town is a 
great event. From such a place a charming 
letter came, one time, telling how the mining 
company had given the use of one of its 
rather bare store houses for the display, de- 
scribing how everyone had helped to make 
it into a suitable gallery, each contributing 
something—"'the - undertaker, palms’”—and 
how satisfactory, finally, was the result, both 
in appearance and attendance, as well as in- 
terest shown. When one of the American 
Federation of Arts’ exhibitions was shown in 
a small city in Idaho, a man walked twenty 
miles to see it and twenty miles back to his 
remote ranch home, declaring the reward in 
pleasure sufficient compensation. The first 
exhibition of original paintings shown in Eu- 
gene, Oregon, was a collection sent out by 
the American Federation of Arts fifteen or 
more years ago. The University of Oregon, 
which sponsored that exhibition, is now put- 
ting on the most elaborate program for the 
extension of art education in the adjacent 
rural districts of any university in the coun- 
try, proposing to create contact with art in 
every rural community within a wide radius, 
by sending out pictures, prints, and examples 
of creative art in other fields, in a van with 
a competent lecturer and teacher. 


LITTLE over three years ago, the Ameri- 
A can Federation of Arts received from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York a 
generous grant of $50,000 with which to 
make an interesting experiment—that of 
demonstrating in a given community the 
place of art in everyday life. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was chosen as the experimental base. 
A Little Gallery in the heart of the city was 
opened under the charge of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward B. Rowan, with instructions to make 
it not only an art center but a center from 
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which would emanate an influence touching 
the lives of all in the community. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rowan were especially well endowed 
and fitted for this work, having knowledge, 
teaching abundant common 
sense, boundless enthusiasm, and a real fun- 
damental love of art. The Little Gallery was 
fitted up as a room in a museum, and therein 
was shown a series of exhibitions (changing 
fortnightly), purposed not only to draw at- 
tention but to awaken consciousness of the 
real significance of art, thus touching and 
enriching life. But Mr. and Mrs. Rowan did 
not stay in the Gallery; they went outside 
and won the interest, in support of their 
project, of the board of education, the teach- 
ers in the schools, the business men, and the 
newspapers. They invited local organizations 
to hold their meetings in the Gallery, and the 
invitation was accepted. Thus contacts were 
made with the women’s clubs, the men’s 
clubs, and other representative groups. Mr. 
Rowan contributed a column to the leading 
local paper twice a week. One of the business 
men’s Organizations agreed to sponsor an ef- 
fort to place one good work of art in each 
public school. When the city limits were 
reached the work was extended into the rura! 
districts, and from first to last had the warm 
support of the heads of the two adjacent col- 
leges. By the time the three years had gone 
Cedar Rapids knew it could not do without 
the Little Gallery or the Rowans. A private 
citizen gave a house to be made into an ap- 
propriate art center. The Carnegie Institute, 
realizing the difficulties brought about by the 
world-wide financial depression, appropri- 
ated $25,000 more to continue the experi- 
ment for two additional years, and a local 
organization agreed to meet the cost of the 
work in excess of this amount, and hence- 
forth to sponsor the project. 

It is interesting to know that the Rowans 
did not limit art to the fields of painting and 
sculpture but included music, the drama and 


experience, 


literature in their expositions, and that, as 
always, they found the people who might be 
called ignorant, eager to learn and quick to 
appreciate. It is through those like the Row- 
ans that the unfolding of understanding and 
the budding of appreciation has gone on, 
and will go on. 

In the Middle West, nine times out of 
ten, when one finds a teacher in the public 
schools or colleges carrying on this so-called 
“everlasting propaganda of beauty,” one may 
safely hazard a guess that that person has 
been a pupil of Birger Sandzen at Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kansas, and from him 
has caught the enthusiasm, engendering ef- 
fort. Birger Sandzen is himself a painter, an 
etcher and a lithographer, a Swede by birth, 
an American by adoption. He is essentially 
of the new school although he has been 
teaching in Bethany for many years, and 
from his classroom have gone scores of stu- 
dents eager to spread the contagion, to hand 
on to others his robust gospel of beauty. 

One of his pupils, Carl Smalley of Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, after graduation, was given 
a place in his father’s feed store as general 
assistant, and in the little office to which 
farmers came to do business he put up some 
fine prints in which he himself took such 
great delight and pride that he could not 
help telling his customers about them. Soon 
young Smalley was selling prints, and this 
is the reason why today one need not be sur- 
prised to find in Kansas farm houses original 
etchings by Whistler, Haden, Zorn, even 
Rembrandt, as well as Birger Sandzen and 
our contemporaries. Some of them were 
bought with “egg money’ and others “on 
time,” but they were bought because the 
owners found beauty in them and wanted 
them. 

In St. Joseph, Missouri, an Art Club is 
undertaking this year to create appreciation 
and understanding in the rural communities 
within the radius of a hundred miles, which 
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because of the location of their city includes 
districts in four states. These women are tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that St. Joseph is 
the shopping center of those who live within 
this territory, and are providing a program 
for rural shoppers once a month and using 
their good roads to take demonstration exhi- 
bitions to community centers, school houses, 
branch libraries, et cetera. In this work 
they will have the use not only of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts’ exhibitions, but also 
its circulating lectures. These lectures are 
written by authoritative writers or lecturers, 
illustrated with stereopticon slides, and so 
constructed that anyone who is a good reader 
and can commandeer a stereopticon and oper- 
ator, can give them acceptably, bringing a still 
wider range of art within the comprehension 
of the people. 

Sometimes these lectures have traveled to 
remote places—by mule-back up the bed of 
a stream into the eastern mountain district, 
by horse-back over a long trail in a far west- 
ern state. They have been given in school 
houses, churches, clubs, out-of-doors on sum- 
mer nights in the South, and in art museums 
to more sophisticated audiences. 


THER means used by the American 
Federation of Arts to reach the people 

are its various publications—its illustrated 
monthly, The American Magazine of Art; 
its handbook, Art in Our Country, listing 
public works of art in more than a thousand 
cities and towns in the United States, a little 
book that can be readily dropped into one’s 
handbag when traveling; and other occa- 
sional publications such as an Art Booklet, 
dealing with Art in the Home, Pictures and 
How to Hang Them, and kindred subjects. 


In an endeavor to bring into close associa- 
tion the workers in the field the American 
Federation of Arts holds an annual conven- 
tion in the East and regional conferences in 
the West; and with the purpose of further 
serving as a Clearing house for information 
on art and activities in this field, under the 
belief that knowledge of what has been well 
done will create further efficient effort, it has 
established, during the past year, a depart- 
ment of advisory service with its secretary 
as director. Anyone desiring to conduct 
work of the kind described in creating ap- 
preciation and extending the boundaries of 
privilege may call freely on this department 
for assistance and advice, the hope being that 
through this means, progress in this direction 
will be quickened throughout the country. 
Will not members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women help ? 

In all honesty, however, I must remind 
you of what Galsworthy said in his Castles 
in Spain, “The pursuit of beauty as a na- 
tional ideal is no picnic; idlers need not ap- 
ply.” He is right. It is an uphill road. One 
must have patience, perseverance, and un- 
ending zeal,—not merely a knowledge of art 
but a love of art deep in one’s heart and a 
love of one’s fellow-man, a willingness to 
“suffer fools gladly.’ But how great is the 
reward! Indeed, Galsworthy himself after 
having warned the faint-hearted holds be- 
fore the eyes of ‘‘patient, steadfast workers” 
the vision of a “fair edifice of human life, 
rising upon this earth as something to strive 
toward beyond the troubled needs, passions 
and prejudices of the moment.” It is to the 
building of this fair edifice that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts is dedicated and it is 
in the building that it invites cooperation. 





VERMONTERS STUDY THEMSELVES 


By MARION GARY 


HE Vermont Commission on Country 

Life was organized in April 1928 for 
the primary purpose of making a compre- 
hensive survey of the outstanding factors in- 
fluencing life in Vermont. This objective was 
based on the conviction that such a survey 
was essential to the understanding of the 
human forces which make for progress in 
any state. This conviction was the outgrowth 
of the studies and thinking of the people 
who had been conducting a Eugenics Sur- 
vey, organized in 1925 by Professor H. F. 
Perkins of the University of Vermont. The 
endorsement and material backing obtained 
through the Social Science Research Council, 
before the plans of the Commission were an- 
nounced, insured the financing of its pro- 
gram for three years. In July 1928, Dr. 
Henry C. Taylor, well-known agricultural 
economist, became director of the Compre- 
hensive Survey. 

Following, as the creation of the Commis- 
sion did, on the heels of the great flood of 
1927, the Commission came into being just 
at a time when Vermonters were conscious 
of the power of concerted effort and when 
they were fired with new impulses for prog- 
ress. The Commission was made up of about 
three hundred progressive citizens of the 
state, many of them quite unaware at the 
start of the significance of the venture on 
which they were embarking. During the first 
year, about twenty constituent committees 
were organized, composed of private citizens, 
with a sprinkling of state officials who, as 
the case might be, acted in an executive or an 
advisory capacity for the groups related to 


their several departments. The set-up and the 
procedure of these committees furnish a con- 
spicuous example of the possibilities of an 
ambitious project in adult education, with 
tremendously valuable by-products. These 
committees have published the results of 
their fact-finding, with the recommendations 
indicated by the data secured, in a final re- 
port called Rural Vermont, A Program for 
the Future, by Two Hundred Vermonters. 

The studies on which this publication is 
based were undertaken by committee groups 
working as units, groups composed of citi- 
zens on whom rested all the burdens of ini- 
tiative, all the procedure outlining, and all 
the planning, gathering, and synthesizing of 
factual material. 

The final reports raise many questions 
which the writers have attempted to answer 
in some cases, and have left to be settled by 
further investigation in others. They give 
much accurate information on which certain 
conclusions are logically based; and the rec- 
ommendations offered should encourage 
wide discussion through the state, leading to 
concerted action on important matters. The 
Committee on the Human Factor presents 
facts, encouraging and discouraging, about 
Vermont people, about shifts and substitu- 


tions in the population, about migration, and 


about the conservation and improvement in 
human stocks. By other committees the pos- 
sible effect. of topography, climate, and soil 
on Vermont people is discussed. Some fifty 
members made up a committee to study agri- 
cultural conditions, with sub-committees for 
dairy problems, for potatoes, for apples, for 
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forage and pasture, for poultry, and for farm 
forestry and maple products. Still other 
groups considered land utilization, fish, game 
and the preservation of wild life, and forest- 
ry and wood-working industries. Summer 
residents and tourists, recreation, home and 
community life, were checked for their 
changes and influences, and for the relation 
to the living of Vermonters today. Medical 
facilities for rural people, religious forces, 
educational facilities and the care of the hand- 
icapped were four more phases studied. 

Another group formulated a plan for a 
state-wide community trust to be known as 
the Vermont Foundation, an institution of 
significant promise for the wise distribution 
of gifts for welfare in the future. Rural gov- 
ernment and citizenship had their place in 
the discussion. Finally comes the Committee 
on the Conservation of Vermont Traditions 
and Ideals. This committee’s first project was 
the publication of a series of attractive books, 
competently edited by its own members with- 
out compensation—Vermonters: A Book of 
Biographies, Vermont Prose: A Miscellany, 
Vermont Folk Songs and Ballads, and Ver- 
mont Verse: An Anthology. Funds were ad- 
vanced by a loyal group of Vermonters to 
meet the actual cost of publication of these 
four volumes of The Green Mountain Series, 
and an encouraging sale already predicts 
wide distribution and real appreciation. Be- 
yond this immediate contribution, the com- 
mittee has many dreams for the future, in- 
cluding the preservation of characteristic 
Vermont architecture, the stimulation of 
community music, of art in rural towns, of 
further study of folk song and ballad ma- 
terial, and of interest in drama, the collec- 
tion and preservation of historical material, 
the publication of historical readers and 
source books, and the conservation of the 
natural beauty of the state. 

As those most closely concerned with the 
Survey begin to gain perspective on its meth- 


ods and accomplishments, there is probably 
not one of the “two hundred Vermonters” 
who does not acknowledge a great debt to 
the processes in which his authorship has in- 
volved him. Many took their places in the 
committee ranks with frankly expressed 
doubts as to what it would all amount to; 
but few broke ranks in June 1931 with any 
of these doubts uppermost. Doing was be- 
lieving ; strong carry-overs in small commit- 
tee groups were immediately evident, while 
the Commission as a whole made provision 
to continue its existence in a general way. 
Notable surveys have been made before in 
Vermont. But a certain uniqueness belongs 
to the survey of 1928-31, by the Vermont 
Commission on Country Life, with its basic 
philosophy of a group of state people—seri- 
ous and progressive in their thinking and 
fearful lest they be growing complacent— 
studying themselves, their institutions, their 
natural resources, and their opportunities, 
all with a view to setting up goals for the 
future. Some of these goals may prove capa- 
ble of realization in a few years, others not 
for ten, twenty-five, or even fifty years; but 
they are nevertheless recorded with faith in 
their soundness as goals, based on the meth- 
ods of scientific planning by which they were 
projected. 


O THE MANY national organizations who 
‘oo urging participation in community 
projects, the parts played by their several 
members in the Vermont Survey would be an 
interesting study. Of the committee members 
who were women, the greatest common de- 
nominator in the realm of educational train- 
ing and background is discovered in the 
membership of twenty-five of the fifty-two 
women serving on various committees, in the 
American Association of University Women. 
A notable number of the women were also 
representatives of the Federated Clubs. The 
Committee on Home and Community Life 
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was composed entirely of women; twenty-six 
of the total personnel of forty-seven on the 
Committee on Educational Facilities were 
women. Conspicuous for their absence were 
women on the Committee on Religious 
Forces, on the Committee on Agriculture, 
and on the Committee on the Vermont 
Foundation. The Committee on Agriculture 
was the largest single committee group and 
was composed of fifty-four men. One can- 
not fail to comment on these peculiarities of 
set-up, since women’s part in the religious 
leadership of the community and her contri- 
bution to the work and production of the 
farm are tremendous factors in rural life. 
Moreover when statistics are showing the 
considerable shifting of great wealth into the 
hands of women in America, the contribu- 
tion women could have made to a commit- 
tee like the one on the Vermont Founda- 
tion, cannot be overlooked. This weakness 
in machinery, and another in the matter of 
inter-relation of committee memberships, 
studies and reports, are superficial in view 
of the great values in the whole set-up of the 
survey. 


BRIEF Outline of the actual technique 

developed in one committee group 
may offer suggestions to others who could tap 
similar resources for community studies. In 
the case of the Committee on Educational 
Facilities, the method by which the material 
was gathered, sifted and confirmed was quite 
as significant as is the content of the final re- 
port submitted. Within that group, seven sub- 
committees—on 
rural 


financing education, on 
elementary schools, on secondary 
schools, on normal schools and colleges, on 
social agencies affecting education, on adult 
education and on library facilities—and a 
special consultant on physical education, 
worked and thought together as units, some- 
times with the assistance of trained field 


workers for definite periods. In every case 


they made unit reports endorsed by their re- 
spective sub-groups; they presented these re- 
ports to the general committee for discussion 
and final approval. This general committee 
assembled its membership from all parts of 
the state five times in two years, for the pur- 
pose of checking its plans and of interpret- 
ing its unit studies while they were in the 
processes of development. This resulted in 
the drafting of the final report of the com- 
mittee, with its recommendations, not as a 
record of the thinking of one, or two, or 
three students of the educational system in 
Vermont (however logical that might have 
been) but as a record of the thinking to- 
gether of more than fifty people, all Ver- 
monters except four experts from outside. 
Because this philosophy was definitely back 
of all the efforts of the committee to gather 
facts and to relate them to future educational 
goals in Vermont, the final report was pur- 
posely organized by weaving together the 
actual reports of the sub-committee chair- 
men and of the field workers, and by at- 
tempting to build out of these units a struc- 
ture which would be literally the product of 
the whole committee. No printed result can 
adequately reveal this sort of report-making 
process, but there is something dynamic 
about it which is fundamental and which 
is in a measure reflected in the final product. 

Rural Vermont is in large part a collec- 
tion of very human documents, based on 
factual findings, interpreted by two hundred 
Vermonters as objectively as possible. The 
studies have already stimulated thinking by 
many Vermont people on perplexing ques- 
tions, and in a degree have clarified points 
of view. They have envisioned possibilities 
which are much more than dreams and 
which give fresh courage. The measure of 
that courage, in action for the suggested 
plans, will determine the final value of an 
immensely important demonstration in group 
thinking in Vermont. 


yup 








IMMIGRATION LAWS AND THE 
FOREIGN PROFESSOR 


By C. D. ZDANOWICZ 


N MATTERS of international intellectual 
I cooperation it may be said that the spirit 
of this country is in favor of modified free 
trade, with a certain unavoidable inspection 
of the soundness of the commodity which is 
offered for importation, and the exclusion of 
such as appears unsound or likely to intro- 
duce contagion. Of course the analogy can- 
not be carried too far, yet the immigration 
act with its restrictive provisions may to a 
certain extent be compared with the tariff. 
For instance, the limitations of the quota are 
of a protective nature, in so far as they re- 
duce competition of unskilled labor. Special 
exception is made in favor of students, 
teachers, and preachers, who are on a sort of 
free list, or non-quota basis. 

There are certain provisions of these sec- 
tions, in general so liberal toward the en- 
trance into this country of those engaged in 
intellectual pursuits, which have, however, 
been a source of much annoyance to our 
American institutions seeking to bring in 
persons of special qualifications to serve on 
their staffs. I refer particularly to the require- 
ment that such an immigrant must continu- 
ously for two years immediately preceding the 
time of his application for admission to the 
United States have been a professor of a col- 
lege, academy, seminary, or university. 

This provision at first sight would appear 
harmless enough and merely insure his ac- 
tual professional status. In practice, however, 
it has worked to the disadvantage of the very 
institutions and persons it was intended to 


benefit. Take, for instance, a French agrége, 
whose professional status is established, since 
by his degree he is guaranteed a position in 
a French lycée. He is much more available 
before he is drawn into the machinery of the 
French educational system, is more pliable 
and adaptable to conditions here. He cannot 


obtain a visa on the non-quota basis. Perhaps 
the consul may give him a visitor's permit, 


renewable at the end of six months, but this 
is contrary to the spirit of the law and may 
occasion vexatious negotiations and anxious 
moments, both to him and the college, if he 
has to leave after six months. Very desirable 
men have been lost in this way. 

A case has been cited before the Committee 
on Immigration, from Harvard University, 
where a man who was offered a position in 
the department of geology, an expert with 
an international reputation as an explorer, 
and, in the opinion of the university au- 
thorities, admirably fitted for the work he 
was to do, could not obtain admission on 
the non-quota basis because he had not 
taught. Another university reported that a 
professor who had years of teaching experi- 
ence but had spent some time in research of 
a kind which would better fit him for his 
work, was declared inadmissible because he 
had not been continuously engaged in teach- 
ing for two years immediately preceding his 
application for admission. 

Another cause of annoyance is the fact 
that a person admitted with one visa may 
not change his status in this country. Hence 
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a foreign student who has spent several years 
in an American university, doing a little teach- 
ing along with advanced work as student as- 
sistant or teaching fellow, and demonstrating 
exceptional fitness to teach American students 
—I am thinking especially of language stu- 
dents—may not change to the status of full- 
time teacher without leaving this country and 
re-entering with a new visa, which may be 
refused by the consul on the grounds that the 
implication of the law is that the teaching 
must have been for full-time and before com- 
ing to this country. 

The consuls have much latitude in the 
granting of visas, but each case is re-examined 
at the port of entry, and in case of difference 
of opinion the entering professor or student 
is sent to Ellis Island pending final disposi- 
tion of the case. Even though he is subse- 
quently admitted—and it must be said that 
the immigration authorities at Washington 
have been very sympathetic and liberal in 
their attitude—the detention itself, or ad- 
mission through some subterfuge or tech- 
nicality, is very galling, both to the foreigner 
and to the authorities of the college. 

It would appear that all these difficulties, 
which have been sufficiently numerous to 
bring protests from a large number of institu- 
tions, might easily be avoided by rewording 
of the sections or regulations involved, but 
an act of Congress is necessary. Efforts to 
obtain modifications were initiated in 1928 
by a group of women’s colleges in the East, 
under the leadership of President MacCracken 
of Vassar, supported by letters from more 
than two hundred colleges. 

The amendment proposed was to substitute 
for the previous requirement of two years’ 
experience, the statement: “who is qualified 
to teach as may be by regulations defined” 
and ‘“‘who shall have a written contract to 
teach for a definite term, with a college, 
academy, seminary, or university approved 
by the Secretary of Labor.’ This would put 
the responsibility for determining the quali- 


fications upon the American institution em- 
ploying the teacher, subject to such definition 
as the Bureau might make, such definition 
being necessarily vague. It would correct most 
of the inconveniences mentioned. 

The proposed amendment passed the 
Senate but was not reported out by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration of the House. Another 
amendment permitting change of status with- 
in this country was before the Committee on 
Immigration in 1930, but did not receive 
favorable action. The depression, unemploy- 
ment, and a general sentiment in favor of 
more restricted immigration made a liberaliz- 
ing proposal very inopportune. 

The principal objections to the proposed 
amendments have been two: First, fear 
that the door may be opened to abuse of the 
privilege, and that numbers of persons who 
are not bona fide teachers or students may 
gain admission. This would seem unlikely 
because there must be contracts with institu- 
tions, on a list approved by the Secretary of 
Labor. Second, the fear that certain schools 
may use the opportunity to obtain cheaper 
teachers of all kinds from abroad, and that 
this will affect American teachers. This too 
is unlikely, because by the very nature of 
things the fields in which foreign teachers 
may be used are limited, and the schools, for 
their own interests and standards, must be 
very careful in their selection of teachers from 
abroad. Probably new admittances would not 
exceed one hundred per year. 

The important associations of foreign 
language teachers are all represented on a 
committee which is seeking to have the bar 
of two years’ previous teaching experience 
removed, and some arrangement granted per- 
mitting change of status within this coun- 
try to those who prove their qualifications 
as teachers. The committee approves all 
necessary safeguards against abuse of such 
privileges, but does insist that the present 
barrier is unsatisfactory and unreasonable in 
its operation, and should be modified. 











GENEVA AS AN EDUCATIONAL CENTRE 


By ALICE M. BURGESS 


HE international character of Geneva is 
a due entirely to the fact that the city 
is the seat of the League of Nations and 
the Labour Bureau. Each published list of 
international organizations in Geneva is 
longer than the last. Each year new head- 
quarters offices are established here, and a 
chart drawn to show those agencies which 
reach out to cooperate with units in the 
United States would reveal an amazing array. 
In all probability world political events have 
been responsible, at least indirectly, for their 
location in Geneva, but by far the largest 
number of these organizations have definite 
educational objectives. They exist for the 
purpose of providing accurate information to 
the public, rather than for any purpose akin 
to political propaganda. The offices and li- 
braries maintained in Geneva by these groups 
contain a wealth of resource for the student 
of international relations, and their per- 
sonnel is made up of men and women who 
are recognized leaders in their fields. It is 
not infrequently remarked in Geneva that 
one of the fascinations of living here comes 
from the fact that the multitude of world 
organizations brings outstanding people 
from every corner of the world and from 
practically every department of intellectual 
endeavor—social, political, commercial, eco- 
nomic, educational, and religious. 

Opportunities for extended study for both 
men and women in the last decade have out- 
distanced even those dreamed of at the open- 
ing of the century. From the time when the 
grand tour was the conclusion of the educa- 


tion of every gentleman who hoped to be 
called “‘cultivated,”’ travel has been consid- 
ered the most perfect educational experience ; 
but never before has foreign travel been 
available to such throngs of students. Holi- 
day travel tours and scholarships for foreign 
study are each year made possible for hun- 
dreds. The plan for visiting in the homes of 
foreign students, for sharing the family life 
in far distant places, is satisfying the desire 
to become better acquainted with other 
peoples, as one tangible way of beginning to 
understand this movement we call “‘interria- 
tionalism.” 


ENEVA is the goal of many of these 
& groups. Here are found not only op- 
portunities for the study of international re- 
lations but also for absorbing international 
life. The university campus, the Students’ 
Union, and the other clubs and gathering 
places are alive with student groups from 
over the world; and the observer cannot but 
wonder what world movements may be ac- 
tivated by the ideas germinating among 
them. Whatever academic courses these stu- 
dents may be following, probably almost 
without exception they will gain first-hand 
knowledge about the League and the Labour 
Bureau. To anyone not closely in touch with 
the reality, it would be past belief to realize 
how little most visitors know about these 
two great organizations which occupy so 
much space in magazine and press. 

To help visiting Americans who come to 
Geneva during the summer months, the 
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American Committee in Geneva of the 
League of Nations Association (U.S.A.) has 
a staff of ten people. With headquarters in 
the International Club they daily conduct 
parties to the League of Nations and to the 
Labour Bureau, and try to give an intelligent 
picture of the work of each. A simple, 
straightforward presentation with evidence 
of their actual existence in terms of people 
and places rather than headlines in the news- 
paper is for many the beginning of a real 
comprehension of the significance of these 
two far-reaching forces. Many of the visitors 
are teachers for whom the published ma- 
terial of the Information Section, and par- 
ticularly the publications of the Sub-commit- 
tee of Experts for the Instruction of Youth 
in the Aims of the League of Nations, will 
become alive and effectively useful. 

Hundreds of summer students from every 
point of the compass enter the Geneva 
School of International Studies, which is fre- 
quently referred to in the United States as 
Professor Zimmern’s school. For eight weeks 
members of this group, which includes many 
scholarship members, participate in lectures, 
discussions, and social events, and are 
brought in touch with stimulating leaders in 
widely divergent fields of interest. The ques- 
tions asked—often surprisingly well put, 
considering the handicap of language—tre- 
veal the strain of idealism characterizing this 
cross-section of the world’s youth. 

For one week in the summer each year, 
also, the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations conducts an intensive discussion of 
current problems which are of international 
import, with special reference to the League 
of Nations. Following almost immediately is 
the ten-day summer school under the aus- 
pices of the International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies, given in three 
sections—French, German, and English. Be- 
cause this school has attracted men and 
women from teacher training institutions, 


much time is devoted to lectures on educa- 
tional subjects, so that the inspiration of the 
lectures may be carried into school rooms 
over the world. This session continues until 
after the opening of the Assembly of the 
League in September. 


ENEVA in the summer and Geneva in 
i the winter are two totally different 
places. The rush and hurry of the short-stay 
tourists is replaced by a tempo more in keep- 
ing with the Calvinistic atmosphere: the sum- 
mer school students and lecturers hurry to 
their scattered campuses, the bustle of the As- 
sembly days is ended, the Batiment Electoral 
surrenders its place of focal interest to the 
Glass Palace and the Labour Bureau—and the 
holiday season for Geneva folk begins. This 
continues until the university term commences 
in mid-November. In winter there is much 
that flavors of small-town intimacy and 
friendliness; the resident shows himself the 
generous host and genial friend in ways dif- 
ferent from those the summer affords. 

The university through its own noted pro- 
fessors and others whom it invites on ex- 
change, offers remarkably fine late-afternoon 
lectures, which are open to all who may be 
interested. The Post-Graduate Institute of 
Higher International Studies, which has be- 
come familiar to many Americans through 
Dr. Rappard’s visits to our universities and 
his participation in the Williamstown Insti- 
tute, opens to the public its lectures given by 
visiting professors of note. The Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau Institute and the International Bu- 
reau of Education contribute much to the in- 
tellectual life of the community by reason of 
attracting many interesting educators who 
come for prolonged periods of study. The 
city has a large winter population of stu- 
dents drawn by these opportunities, as well 
as those offered through attendance at the 
conferences and committee meetings of the 
League and the Labour Bureau. 
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There are today many American girls who 
are sincerely anxious, after finishing second- 
ary school, to follow a course of study that is 
perhaps best described by saying that it lifts 
to the college level some of the principles of 
the progressive secondary schools—which 
keeps current and vibrant the student’s inter- 
est in the contemporary life around her with- 
out sacrificing disastrously the values of the 
so-called disciplinary, fundamental studies. 
To meet this need and at the same time satisfy 
the growing interest in international situa- 
tions, a junior college to which a third year 
has been added was opened in Geneva in 
1930. A small American faculty directs the 
work on a tutorial plan and incorporates into 
it some of the many educating experiences to 
which reference has here been made. It is the 
purpose of this college, which confers no de- 
gree, to use to the fullest extent the many in- 
spiring resources which exist in this city 
which has so aptly been called “capital of the 
world.” Through attendance at the sessions of 
the Council of the League, and such other 
meetings as the Conference on the Limitation 
of Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs and the 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, 
world personalities and problems flash into 
reality for the students. Added to these oc- 
casions for group meetings, opportunities are 
offered for social contact with some of these 
people, and the weeks of holiday travel to 
France, Germany, and Italy provide an out- 
look upon the life of today which cannot 
fail to clarify the student’s future experience 
into whatever fields it may take her. 

It is true that in Geneva intellectual in- 
tetests are in preponderance, but there are 
splendid musical events, and the theatre at 
intervals presents the ‘““Comedie’’ from Paris 
as well as other interesting plays. There is 
also a small creative art group which is most 
hospitable to the stranger with congenial 


interests. At this point we must not overlook 
the fact that here much recreation for all 
ages is sought in sports such as skiing, moun- 
tain-climbing, tramping, bicycling, rather 
than the indoor diversions to which Ameri- 
cans usually turn in their winter leisure. 
Moreover, almost everyone seems to have 
some ability in musical expression, and this, 
whether it be instrumental or vocal, ex- 
pressed by the individual or in groups, also 
helps to offset what might otherwise be an 
overbalanced intellectually serious life. 


ROBABLY Geneva is one of the European 
Fa most congenial to the student from 
the United States. Here there is independence 
and freedom of activity comparable to that 
in our own university towns. Life lived 
against the pattern provided by the presence 
of the representatives of the fifty-four signa- 
tories of the League—not visiting to attend 
conferences and public functions, but each 
living his own family life—is most colorful 
and stimulating. No carefully planned course 
in international psychology is needed to 
stimulate an interest in international prob- 
lems—that is in the atmosphere itself. 

It has been said over and over again that 
international government can function only 
if it is directed by an international pub- 
lic opinion. The building of that opinion is a 
long, slow process, especially when it must 
proceed in localities far removed from ob- 
vious international activity. To watch the ac- 
tivity of Geneva for a while, under the guid- 
ance of men and women who understand its 
significance, is to gain a concrete concept of 
international affairs that will be invaluable 
as a basis of opinion. Today Geneva is the 
engine-room of the international Ship of 
State, and any seafaring man can tell you 
that navigation is learned not on land but on 
ships. 





EDINBURGH AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


The Setting for the I.F.U.W. Conference 


By C. E. 


RAVELERS who approach Edinburgh 

from the south note, when they cross 
the border, a change in the character of the 
landscape. The tranquil beauty of trees and 
hedgerows, the prosperous homesteads and 
stackyards which delight the eye in Eng- 
land give place to more restrained and aus- 
tere types of beauty. Grey or delicate blue 
skies, stormy seas, a rock-bound shore, low 
stone-built cottages seeking shelter from the 
prevailing winds, are common features. Sim- 
plicity of line, subdued coloring relieved by 
occasional stretches of broom or heather, 
have their own special charm, and suggest 
to the contemplative, peaceful seclusion and 
escape from the haste and fever of present- 
day life. 

The “grey metropolis of the north’’ itself, 
with its rocky citadel and misty outlines, if 
first seen on a dull day, may make a some- 
what similar impression. But here, apart 
from the historic imagination, it is easy to 
be misled. Buildings constructed with the 
sandstone of the district, varying in shade 
from cream to pale mauve and producing 
delicate and subtle color harmonies, may sug- 
gest tranquillity but will reveal to closer and 
more thoughtful scrutiny traces of a stormy 
past and of a strenuous and fiery national 
life. The coloring of the city has been com- 
pared to an opal, and the description might 
serve to recall the changing phases of its 
history, provided that the flame at its heart 
were not forgotten. For Edinburgh is the 
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home, if not of lost causes, at least of dis- 
astrous loyalties as well as joyous victories 
and undaunted defeats. 

Visitors naturally turn their eyes first to 
the Royal Mile, extending from the Castle 
to Holyroodhouse—that rocky ridge with side 
tracks dropping into the valleys on either 
side, which is an epitome of the city’s his- 
tory, the silent record of all the main inci- 
dents of its civic and religious life. It is 
tempting to linger on the summit of the 
ridge and recall the assaults and hairbreadth 
escapes of those who in days gone by scaled 
the castle rock, and whose exploits were 
emulated half a century ago by Edinburgh 
boys, who as elderly citizens now confess 
in newspaper letters adventures undertaken 
in defiance of parental authority. On the 
summit of the rock is the oldest building in 
Edinburgh—the little Norman chapel of St. 
Margaret, the gentle queen of Malcolm, who 
first taught the Scottish people gentler man- 
ners and a nobler creed. Close at hand is 
the memorial to Scotsmen who fell in the 
Great War, a supremely beautiful expression 
of mingled grief and pride, and a monument 
to the sympathetic insight of the designers, 
and to the skill of local craftsmen. 

Members of the Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
will no doubt postpone the detailed survey 
of the historic ground between the fortress 
and the palace in which centre the memories 
of the hapless Mary Queen of Scots. Closely 
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as her history is associated with the castle 
where her son was born, its course is best 
traced in Holyroodhouse, the scene alike of 
tragic events and of the intimacies and oc- 
cupations of her daily life. Visitors will 
hardly leave the castle rock without a glance 
at the Firth of Forth, with its great bridge 
and islands, and the Fife coast beyond. Turn- 
ing further to the east they will see with the 
mind’s eye, in place of crowded buildings, 
the pleasant gardens of old-world mon- 
asteries Outside the city wall, and the direct 
road to England to the south. 


O FIND the buildings assigned to them, 

members of the Conference must mi- 
grate, as did the original inhabitants of the 
ridge, to the less crowded districts to the 
southeast. They must pass the ‘Old College,” 
a stately building by the Brothers Adam, 
which suffers however from a constricted 
site. Their quarters will be found not far off, 
in less crowded and noisy surroundings, 
where the McEwan Hall and other univer- 
sity buildings have been erected, and where 
George Watson’s Ladies’ College is situated 
—a large school belonging to the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company. 

The McEwan Hall, with its suggestions of 
Italian architecture, has been the scene of 
many notable academic functions. The late 
Lord Balfour as chancellor has often pre- 
sided over great gatherings, and many dis- 
tinguished men as lord rectors have deliv- 
ered addresses, often inaudible, to crowds of 
students availing themselves of a somewhat 
questionable tradition of licensed noise and 
interruption. The Music Classroom (with a 
fine organ) adjoining this assembly hall, will 
be available for smaller Conference meetings. 
Most of the accommodation required will, 
however, be found close at hand in George 
Square, one of the finest squares in Edin- 
burgh, and certainly the most historic. In the 
tighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, it 


was the centre of the intellectual life of the 
city, and its stately and dignified houses 
sheltered people of rank and fashion, who 
were glad to escape from the crowded 
“closes” and “lands” of the High Street. 
Many of the houses in George Square 
have been modernized and adapted to the 
needs of educational institutions, but the old 
associations still cling to them. In George 
Watson’s Ladies’ College, No. 5 has been 
incorporated, which was long the home of 
Admiral Duncan, the victor of Camperdown. 
His kitchen, a low, vaulted apartment, ill- 
adapted to modern requirements but piously 
preserved, may still be seen. In No. 27 of 
the Square once lived Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
who fell at Aboukir Bay. Another house was 
the home of the beautiful Duchess of Gor- 
don, credited with having as a girl ridden 
down one of the High Street closes on a pig. 
Records exist of meetings in various houses 
of not a few men known to literature— 
Christopher North, Lockhart, de Quincey, 
and others. The “Hanging Judge,” Lord 
Braxfield of sinister memory, lived in No. 
28. The most enduring memories, however, 
linger around No. 25, where Mr. Walter 
Scott, writer to the signet, removed with his 
wife and children from College Wynd, in the 
hope that the family health might be bene- 
fited by the country air. There the famous 
Sir Walter passed his boyhood and early 
manhood. As an infant, it is said, his massive 
head accidentally thrust through the railings 
of the stair caused trouble and consternation 
to his would-be rescuers. As a delicate boy, 
he must often have watched wistfully the 
games in the Square gardens of more robust 
companions, and turned to scratch his name 
on the window pane or to bury himself in 
the books which were to inspire his writings. 
One trusts that he was not too deeply in- 
volved in the disciplinary measures which 
led old Lady Cumming in No. 24 to beg that 
“all the boys might not be flogged at the 
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. as the noise was dreadful.” 
In No. 39 lived a kindlier pedagogue than 
the rigorous tutor of the Scott family, the 
gentle Dr. Adam of the High School. The 
night of his death his thoughts wandered to 
old schoolroom tasks—‘That will do, boys,” 
he murmured, ‘‘you may go.” 


same hour. . 


UT we must pass to practical considera- 
B tions, casting a regretful glance at the 
romance of old times, when sedan chairs 
cumbered the streets, when ladies “gorgeous 
in velvet or rustling in silk, and done up in 
all the accompaniments of fan, earrings, and 
finger-rings, falling sleeves, scent bottle, 
hoop and train . 


. managed all this seem- 
ingly heavy rigging with as much ease as a 
full-blown swan does its plumage.” In 
George Watson’s Ladies’ College (a school 
with a roll of more than nine hundred girls) 
ample accommodation will be found to meet 
the needs of the Conference. The spacious 


entrance hall with its broad balconies and 
floor space, surrounded by large classrooms, 
will be found suitable for carrying on the 
business activities of the Conference. The 
lecture hall will be used for meetings, and 
various rest and common rooms will be 
available. South of George Watson’s Ladies’ 
College is one of the university hostels, 
Masson Hall, where it is hoped that hard- 
worked officials may be lodged in full view 
of the scene of their daily labors on the op- 
posite side. The University Women’s Union, 
on the east side of the Square, will, if se- 
cured, supply the needs of a clubhouse and 
refreshment room for other members of the 
Conference. 

It is hoped that a considerable number of 
members who do not desire hotel accommo- 
dation may be housed in the attractive group 
of hostels situated some distance to the south- 
east of George Square, and easily accessible 
by tramway. These hostels, managed by a 
board on which the university and the pro- 
vincizl committee are largely represented, ac- 
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commodatg between two and three hundred 
students. They have been erected around a 
large open stretch of grass, the happy haunt 
of sea gulls which find their way inland 
from the Firth. Tennis courts and playing- 
fields are available, Arthur’s Seat and the 
King’s Park are near, Craigmillar Castle is 
in sight, and there are fine views of Black- 
ford Hill, the Braids, and the more distant 
Pentlands. 

Among the attractions which Edinburgh 
has to offer to visitors may be named libraries 
and museums, the National Gallery of Scot- 
land with its admirable collection of old 
masters, the Royal Scottish Academy, where 
an annual exhibition of modern art is held, 
the Astronomical Observatory, the Botanical 
Gardens and Zoological Park, as well as vari- 
ous educational and medical institutions. 
Those with time at their disposal will find 
within the city many places of historic inter- 
est, and further afield will have the choice 
of many walks on the Pentland Hills or by 
the sea. Leith, the seaport of Edinburgh, is an 
important commercial centre, and has a fo- 
mantic past. People of limited leisure may 
avail themselves of the many motor excur- 
sions provided by different companies. These 
include excursions in the city and adjoining 
districts, and vary in duration from one hour 
upwards. 

Day excursions by rail, motor, coach, and 
steamer provide for visits to the land of 
Scott, with the Border Abbeys, Loch Lomond 
and the Trossachs, the Clyde Coast, Bam- 
burgh Castle and Flodden, St. Mary’s Loch, 
and the Yarrow district. A two days’ tour 
would make it possible to see something of 
Deeside with its deer forests and grouse 
moors. With more time at their disposal 
members might visit Iona, or the Western 
Highlands and the Isle of Skye. Choice is 
difficult, for Scotland, ‘‘land of the mountain 
and the flood,” has infinite variety to offer, 
and still retains untouched much of its wild 
and elusive beauty. 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGES 





THE CHIME OF BELLS 


Times may be hard, scholarship funds 
shrinking, jobs decreasing, and student needs 
increasing, but nevertheless we open this de- 
partment to the chime of bells. Wellesley 
now has a “Singing Tower” dominating its 
campus, which houses a carillon “of com- 
paratively light bells’ (says the Wellesley 
Magazine for October), to which larger bells 
may be added as the years go on. 


The size of the carillon, however, is at present 
admirably suited for study by members of the Col- 
lege itself. It is the hope of the donor that those 
interested ‘in carillon music may have an oppor- 
tunity to study the subject under the supervision 
of the music department, for there is no reason 
why some musically-inclined students may not be- 
come proficient enough to play the bells, and elim- 
inate the services of outside carilloneurs, which is 
the present arrangement of the College. 


The Magazine adds the interesting bit of 
information, that the first carillon in this 
country was installed in 1922 in the Church 
of the Portugese Fishermen at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 

The University of Chicago expects its 
carillon of sixty-four bells, now being founded 
in Croydon, England, to be installed in the 
Chapel tower for Christmas. Its midsummer 
Magazine tells us that— 


For the last two centuries this tuning of the 
harmonics of the bell was a lost art. Only recently 
has it been rediscovered. A bell has not one but 
five notes that must be in tune with each other if 
the chime is to ring true. . . . This delicacy of 
separation of tone is achieved by a very careful 
peeling and scraping of the inner surface of the 
bell, with constant testing and revision. It de- 
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mands most accurate workmanship and subtle 
musical sense. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
CONFERENCE 


Unemployment as it affects student and 
college graduate was the major subject of 
discussion at the tenth annual International 
Student Service Conference, held at Mount 
Holyoke College in September. Two hun- 
dred delegates, students, and student lead- 
ers from thirty-nine nations, gathered to con- 


sider “The University in a Changing 
World.” 
Two major failings of universities 


throughout the world today were signalized 
by Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig, general secre- 
tary of International Student Service, in an 
address at the opening of the conference, 
and it was around these two points that a 
large part of the session’s discussion cen- 
tered. 

“At no other time in the history of the 
modern university have students been faced 
with such tremendous difficulty in obtaining 
employment, both while in school and when 
ready for a career,” he said. “And there 
has hardly ever been a time when the uni- 
versity has had so little influence on the po- 
litical, economic, and social life of the world 
as at present.” 

Testimony of delegates from countries 
from India to Canada, from Bulgaria to 
South America, showed that “intellectual un- 
employment,” inability of college graduates 
to find jobs in the overcrowded professions 
for which they had prepared, is on the in- 
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crease throughout the world. Universities, it 
was agreed, were turning out more prospec- 
tive professionals than our economic system 
could absorb, even in normal times. 
Limitation of this surplus is distinctly a 
university task, and one of tremendous im- 
portance, for present conditions have pro- 
duced dangerous consequences, particularly 
in Europe, it was shown. Out of the obvious 
economic distress of young graduates faced 
with unemployment for two and three years 
after commencement, there has grown a 
large part of the intellectual unrest that is 
so ominous a factor on the continent today. 
Students and graduates in difficult economic 
circumstances, with little hope of getting jobs 
for a space of years, are embracing any sort 
of political extreme that promises complete 
reversal of existing conditions. About 65 
per cent of the German student body have 
subscribed to the extreme nationalism of Hit- 
ler. In Greece, where living conditions for 


students are miserable, a large proportion 
are communist. 


“A saner appreciation” on the part of pub- 
lic opinion of “‘the dignity of manual labor 
and other practical work’ in contrast to the 
prevailing “over-emphasis on purely intellect- 
ual occupations” was found by the delegates 
to be a crying need in the solution of the 
problem of overproduction of college grad- 
uates. 

According to evidence presented at the 
conference, ‘impressive’ experiments in the 
education of public opinion in this direction 
are being carried on now in Germany. One 
year of manual labor on farms or in factories 
is being undertaken by students in the period 
between the end of high school and the be- 
ginning of university education. 

The delegates at Mount Holyoke saw an 
urgent need for the organization of pre-uni- 
versity vocational guidance, and advised 
thorough investigation into the possibility of 
“diverting from the universities those stu- 
dents who at the early age show themselves 
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to be unfitted for professional careers 
requiring lengthy and specialized training.” 
“A general cultural education on university 
lines’’ was advised for “‘as large a proportion 
as possible of the younger generation in every 
country,” but the necessity for ‘more careful 
selection” of students seeking higher de- 
grees was emphasized. 


NEEDS INCREASE; JOBS DECREASE 


Columbia University reported (through the 
New York Times, October 7) that the num- 
ber of students seeking part-time jobs is in- 
creasing, while the number of placements 
during the past year has declined about 20 
per cent. 

Jobs as window washers and laborers are in 
demand. The students are showing a willingness to 
do anything. They are applying for the less de- 
sirable positions in the belief that these jobs are 
in less demand than the more desirable ones. Small 
private companies are providing the majority of 
part-time positions at the present time. 


But in spite of hard times the fall enroll- 
ments in the colleges stayed up, said Clyde 
Beals in the educational page of the Sunday 
Times, (September 27). 


Despite the business depression, the sacrifices 
necessary to send sons and at least some of daugh- 
ters, to college are being made; the sons are 
buckling down harder than ever to the job, and 
the adults themselves are treating leisure-time stud- 
ies as among the essentials for which money must 
still be found. 


The large urban universities in the East— 
Columbia, Hunter College, and New York 
University—and the University of California 
at Berkeley have had increased enrollments. 
The Middle West, as shown by a slight de- 
crease in numbers at the Universities of IIli- 
nois and Michigan, has felt the depression 
more, and the University of Texas, most. In 
all parts of the country students are showing 
that they feel the seriousness of the situation 
and are economizing and earning money in 
innumerable small ways. 
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THE UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


The University of Minnesota is attempt- 
ing the study and reeducation of unemployed 
persons who have been trying to work at un- 
suitable jobs. The Minnesota Unemployment 
Research Institute, which is a function of 
the University School of Business Administra- 
tion, has made a study of over four thousand 
unemployed men and women registered with 
them under this project, studying the physi- 
cal and mental assets or liabilities, vocational 
interests, trade skill proficiency, and person- 
ality traits. Retraining is then recommended 
for those who need it. 


NEW COLLEGES 


The Sarah Lawrence College, in Bronx- 
ville, New York, which opened in 1928, 
under a temporary charter as a two-year col- 
lege, has received from the Board of Regents 
a permanent charter, permitting it to offer 
a four-year course and a bachelor’s degree. 
Miss Warren, the president, announces that 
the additional two-year course will at once 
be organized and offered to a limited group 
of students. 

Teachers College of Columbia University 
announces a new college for 1932 which will 
constitute a new type of teacher training in- 
stitution. This new college, which will be 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas Alex- 
ander, ‘‘will be to the field of teacher train- 
ing what the Lincoln and Horace Mann 
Schools of Teachers College are to the field 
of elementary and secondary education.” The 
student body will be limited to one hundred 
young men and one hundred young women 
of outstanding ability. The period of study 
will be from three to five years and will in- 
clude at least one year spent in study and 
travel abroad. Students will be required to 
spend some time in actual work in industry 
and business so that when they become 
teachers they will have an adequate concep- 
tion of the work of the world into which 
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most pupils who graduate from our Ameri- 
can schools will enter. One year of satis- 
factory teaching service in cooperating pri- 
vate and public schools will be required be- 
fore a degree is granted. 

This project, of course, in the importance 
of its effect upon the teaching profession as 
well as its immediate concern to our mem- 
bership, which is so preeminently a teaching 
group, is worthy of much more careful con- 
sideration than can be given it in these brief 
notes. 


DEFENSE OF THE SMALL COLLEGE 


The National Broadcast on behalf of the 
small liberal arts college, which occurred on 
the evening of November 14, was summed 
up in an editorial in the New York Times 
of November 16. We learn that “‘one half 
of the million college and university students 
in the United States are in the six hundred 
small colleges. The others are in the state 
universities and one hundred of the larger 
private universities . . . but the latter have 
three-fourths of the total [capital funds] 
and the former one fourth.’’ President 
Hoover, speaking for the liberal arts col- 
leges as “the seed-beds of leadership,” de- 
plored this unequal division. ‘The liberal 
arts college is America’s unique contribu- 
tion to higher education,” says the editorial. 
“Even when colleges become universities the 
academic heart remains in the college.” 
“Whatever else we do,” said Dr. Charles R. 
Mann, chairman of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, ‘“‘we must strength- 
en our liberal arts colleges. Without their 
contribution to our American life, our so- 
called practical achievements may easily be- 
come a Frankenstein to destroy us.” 

It is interesting to observe that the tactics 
of the seven women’s colleges, which find- 
ing their backs against the wall financially, 
united to plead their combined cause, have 
been adopted by the larger group. 

ELIZABETH E. WELLINGTON 
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THE FEDERAL 
EDUCATION 


GOVERNMENT AND 


In May, 1929, President Hoover appointed 
a committee of fifty-six members to “make 
a chart by which to guide the course of Fed- 
eral relations to education.’ Charles R. Mann 
acted as chairman of the committee, Henry 
Suzzallo as director of studies; Mary E. 
Woolley and Lois Hayden Meek were among 
the members; and numerous cooperating 
committees and individuals aided the com- 
mittee’s labors. On November 16 the final 
report of the committee was published. 

Emphatically, this is a report which should 
be read by everyone concerned with Ameri- 
can education. Fortunately it is written in 
a style so lucid that the usual dullness at- 
taching to reports is conspicuously absent. 

The first recommendations of the com- 
mittee relate to participation of the federal 
government in education in the states. Be- 
ginning with the requirement that a terri- 
tory, upon becoming a state, must set aside 
certain lands for the support of education, 
Congress has gradually tended to concern it- 
self more and more specifically with educa- 
tion in the several states. In 1862, the Mor- 
rill Act donated certain public lands to 
states which would provide colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. In 1914, the 
Smith-Lever Act authorized federal aid for 
extension work in agricultural and home eco- 
nomics, part of the funds appropriated being 
available only as the federal monies were 
“matched” by state funds. Approval of the 
state extension plans by the Secretary of 


Agriculture was also a requisite. The same 
principles—'‘matching’” funds, federal su- 
pervision of plans, and concentration on a 
specific type of education—appeared in the 
Smith-Hughes Act (1917), which author- 
ized federal appropriations for the teaching 
of vocational subjects—agriculture, trades, 
home economics, and industrial subjects. 
Other legislation, notably the Civilian Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, has followed the 
same trend. 

This whole tendency is opposed by the 
National Advisory Committee. Convinced 
that we are unconsciously drifting in the 
direction of centralized control of educa- 
tion, the committee points out the virtues 
of our “folk-made’’ system of schools: 


It is the product of more than 145,000 school 
boards scattered throughout forty-eight States, and 
acting for the people of their respective communi- 
ties. They have been subject in their administration 
to day-to-day contact with the parents and the 
neighbors of the children being educated. Let 
school trustees stray too far from popular sym- 
pathy and they will fail of reelection. By and large, 
when issues of educational management are set- 
tled at school elections they are comparatively free 
from confusion with other public matters then 
in political controversy, which are the issues of 
general elections. 


The committee maintains that our system 
of decentralized control of schools is su- 
perior to any centralized federally-controlled 
system, because it is more flexible, more free 
from class distinctions, more favorable to 
experimentation and adaptation to local 
needs, less subject to dangers of “absentee” 
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administration, less open to capture, in toto, 
by any class or party. Although obviously 
federal aid to a specific field of education has 
meant immediate gains in that field in local 
schools, the committee points out the danger 
that the types of education aided by federal 
funds will be overemphasized, and further 
that the price of such immediate gains is the 
stifling of much local experimentation, which 
is essential to the virility and continuing 
growth of every type of education: 

The inevitable result of centralized interference 
is the weakening of that intimate popular responsi- 
bility for education which has made American edu- 
cation unique because of its final responsiveness to 


the sensed needs of a democratic people with all 
of their differing aspirations and local conditions. 


The committee therefore recommends that 
the policy of granting federal aid to special 
types of education in the states be abandoned. 
Until financial surveys on which to base fu- 
ture policies are completed it is recommended 
that special aid now in force be continued, 
but without the provision that local com- 
munities must match federal funds, and with- 
out supervision of state programs by federal 
agencies. 

The committee recognizes that it may be 
desirable to use the federal tax system to 
give financial aid to education in the states: 

Changing economic conditions in the United 
States have increased the income disparities of 
States without relieving them of a common na- 
tional obligation to educate each citizen resident 
within their boundaries. The drift toward greater 
fiscal disparities is indicated by such evidence as 
we have. If this should prove to be the case, fed- 


eral aid to education in general may prove to be 
a necessary fiscal policy. 


The reservation is made, however, that if 
federally collected tax money is used to give 
financial aid to the states, it should be given 
to aid education as a whole and not as spe- 
cial grants for the stimulation of particular 
types of training. 

In this section of the report the repre- 
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sentatives of Negro education did not con- 
cur. As set forth in a minority report, they 
believe that Negro education presents a pe- 
culiar problem, the problem of a racial mi- 
nority subject to economic, political, and so- 
cial disadvantages which make federal aid in 
their education imperative. Special grants for 
this purpose, it is urged, would not be open 
to the same objections as grants for special- 
ized types of education. 

The report takes up the whole complex 
subject of education administered by the 
various federal departments for their per- 
sonnel; of education in areas subject to fed- 
eral control, and among native peoples un- 
der our jurisdiction as the American Indi- 
ans, the Indians and Eskimos of Alaska, and 
the primitive peoples of the Philippines. The 
recommendations made are too detailed for 
summary here. 

The final recommendation of the commit- 
tee is of special interest to the A.A.U.W. 
since the legislative program of the Asso- 
ciation for the past eight years has included 
endorsement of a federal Department of 
Education, with a Secretary of Education as 
a member of the Cabinet. The Advisory Com- 
mittee recommends the establishment of such 
a department, the Secretary of Education “to 
act as a spokesman for the American spirit 
and method in education.’”” The Department 
of Education, as conceived by the committee 
would have “no legal or financial power,” 
and no regulatory or executive functions, but 
would confine itself to research and the dis- 
semination of information “‘on all significant 
phases of education.” It would further pro- 
vide a means for coordinating the educa- 
tional activities of other departments. 

Thus far, it is the recommendations relat- 
ing to the establishment of a Department of 
Education which have been most severely 
criticized. The representatives of Catholic 
education on the Advisory Committee op- 
posed this measure in a minority report, in 
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which they protest that a federal department 
is not necessary to perform the functions as- 
signed to this agency, and that the establish- 
ment of such a department will inevitably 
bring about the ultimate centralization and 
federal control against which the committee 
directed its earlier recommendations. 

As to the first sections of the report, how- 
ever, most educators agree with Nicholas 
Murray Butler, who hails as “sound Ameri- 
can doctrine’ the recommendation that con- 
trol of public education remain with the 
state and local governments. 


HOME BUILDING AND OWNERSHIP 


As this JOURNAL goes to press, the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership is beginning its sessions in 
Washington. Working with much the same 
set-up as the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, the committees 
and sub-committees of the conference have 
brought together an immense amount of valu- 
able material, all bearing on the varied prob- 
lems involved in making it possible “in our 
country for any person of sound character 
and industrious habits to provide himself 


with adequate and suitable housing and pre- 
ferably to own his own home’’—the objec- 
tive defined by President Hoover. 

Certain fundamentals brought forward by 
the committees of experts were outlined by 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
as follows: 


1. Each city and community should have a mas- 
ter plan. 

2. Each city should be zoned. 

3. All new homes, irrespective of the income of 
the family, can and should be of good design and 
sound construction. 

4. Soundly built homes can and should be ren- 
dered available to all home buyers. 

5. Home ownership should be a possibility at 
some time in the life of every thrifty family. 

6. An adequate system of credit for the financ- 
ing of homes should be established. 

7. Old homes should be brought up to standard. 
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8. Slums and blighted areas should be elimi- 
nated. 

9. Industry, so far as practical, should be de- 
centralized. 

10. Well advised, large-scale housing operations 
should be facilitated. 

11. Homes should be freed from excessive bur- 
dens of taxation. 

12. Beauty as well as utility should be made 
available within the home and its surroundings. 

13. The conveniences, protection, and opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by the city dwellers should be ren- 
dered available as rapidly as possible to the resi- 
dents of rural districts. 

14. Work centers for household operations 
should be efficiently planned and equipped. 

15. There is need of better framed and better 
enforced legislation with regard to all types of 
housing for the protection of the home and the 
community. 

16. There is need of development of further 
research, information service, and public education. 

17. The promotion of home ownership and bet- 
ter homes is the prerogative of all civic leaders 
and of citizens. 


Behind this skeleton outline of conclusions 
there is a great amount of sound, detailed 
information, compiled by the committees. 
The task which remains is to make this in- 
formation available to the individual, and to 
awaken in each community a determination to 
realize the goals which have been outlined. 

The April JoURNAL will carry a further 
discussion of the work of the conference and 
the local application of its findings. 


EVA PERRY MOORE 


A few weeks after the American Associa- 
tion of University Women celebrated its 
Semi-Centennial last April occurred the 
death of one of its former presidents and 
staunch friends—Eva Perry Moore. Born in 
Rockford, Illinois, Eva Perry was a graduate 
of Vassar College in the class of 1873. Mar- 
ried in 1879 to Philip North Moore, a 
young mining engineer and metallurgist, she 
and her husband began their fifty years of life 
together in St. Louis, Missouri, which not- 
withstanding long absences due to their 
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world-wide interests, continued to be their 
home until the end of their lives. 

It was in the ’90’s that Eva Perry Moore’s 
distinguished services to the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz began. From that time 
for nearly forty years the Association in gen- 
eral and the St. Louis Branch in particular 
counted upon her aid at every turn. As presi- 
dent of the Association from 1903 to 1907, 
as its general secretary for a short term, as 
chairman or member of various important 
committees both standing and special, her 
exceptional ability was called upon and used, 
year after year. Never will the writer of this 
article forget Mrs. Moore as chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole at its convention 
in Ann Arbor in 1912, when the Associa- 
tion called upon her to guide the delibera- 
tions to put into effect the plans which as 
a member of the “Committee on Reorgani- 
zation” she had helped to formulate. Hour 
after hour, session after session, Mrs. Moore 
guided, directed, aided, and ended discus- 
sions and debates, with no friction, with in- 
tellectual power, with mental and personal 
grace, with impartial judgment and thor- 
ough mastery of parliamentary law, until all 
was ready for the final motions, and the As- 
sociation entered upon its larger work. Again 
in the difficult days which in 1920-21 had 
to be faced to establish the first clubhouse 
of the Association on Lafayette Square where 
financially, intellectually, and socially it 
should represent the whole organization, it 
was upon Mrs. Moore that the president of 
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those days often relied, and never in vain. 
When the work was completed, Mrs. Moore 
became very properly the chairman of the 
first board of directors, with other distin- 
guished women as colleagues. 

All these things for the Association Mrs. 
Moore did along with many other responsi- 
bilities. She was secretary and treasurer of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
from 1894 to 1900; president of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Women’s Clubs from 
1901 to 1905; president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs from 1908 to 
1912; president of the National Council of 
Women (an office she held by virtue of the 
membership of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz in that organization) from 1916 to 
1925, and its honorary president from 1925 
on; vice-president of the International Coun- 
cil of Women from 1920 to 1930, and hon- 
orary vice-president from 1930 until her 
death. She was an alumnz trustee of Vassar 
College from 1902 to 1908, and her serv- 
ices to her state and to St. Louis were too 
numerous to be recited in this brief article. 

Mrs. Moore brought to every relationship 
of her life grace, charm, good breeding, in- 
tellectual grasp, sane judgment, toleration, 
poise, and a high idealism. It is given to 
few to combine so many fine qualities as did 
Mrs. Moore, and her memory will be fragrant 
forever in those groups large and small who 
shared the high privilege of being her co- 
workers and her friends. 

Lois K. M. ROSENBERRY 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS STUDY 


The Thirty-First Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Scientific Study of Edu- 
cation! will be issued about February 1, 1932. 
This volume of 325 pages will embody an 
authoritative and comprehensive discussion 
of Current Changes and Experiments in Lib- 
eral Arts Education, and is the outcome of a 
study of 315 colleges made by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. It will 
be presented on the evening of February 23 
in Constitution Hall, Washington, D.C., at 
a joint meeting of the National Society for 
the Scientific Study of Education and the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion. 

The Washington Branch of this Associa- 
tion very generously voted their five-hundred- 
dollar educational fund to become a revolv- 
ing fund to make possible a biennial revi- 
sion and publication of the organic part of 
this study. Nine graphical summarizing 
charts indicating the changes and experi- 
ments current in the liberal arts colleges of 
the geographical regions corresponding to 
our sections will constitute the content of the 
second publication. 

The National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education publishes the outstanding 
work of the year in its field. This fact, 
coupled with the recognition and apprecia- 


* Current Changes and Experiments in Liberal 
Arts Education. Thirty-First Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion, and the Regional Summaries. By KATHRYN 
MCHALE et al. 


tion implied in the gift of the Washington 
Branch and the marked cooperation of the 
colleges studied, makes us proud of the 
achievement, which has been a stupendous un- 
dertaking. 

Chapters II, III, and IV of the Yearbook 
set forth some of the more significant 
changes that have been instituted. These 
changes and experiments are based upon a 
careful study of past performance, tested 
thought, and rather clearly defined objec- 
tives. From the viewpoint of educational 
study, this is their real value, in that they 
were not initiated as changes for the sake 
of doing something different. Chapter II 
endeavors to summarize the trends and de- 
velopments of significant changes which 
have been instituted. Chapters III and IV 
present specific changes and experiments se- 
lected for their promise of improvement for 
liberal arts education. 

In Chapter V special college ventures in 
provisions for the promotion of “the intel- 
lectual life” are summarized. In a preliminary 
investigation related to the major study, these 
provisions were studied. Chapter VI presents 
an objective and unique point of view in 
comparative collegiate educational practices 
and because of its features extraordinary has 
been included. Few appreciate, as does this 
author who knows English and American 
colleges so well, the many unfortunate conse- 
quences that can arise as the result of blind 
adoption on the principle of tradition 
whether here or in Europe. This chapter 
shows the need for profiting by experience. 
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Chapter VII presents most important consid- 
erations by one who is not only a pioneer in 
college educational experimentation, but is 
ever aware of excellent educational experi- 
mental techniques. He pleads for the kind 
of dogmatism in educational venturing that 
is supported by tested thought, action, and 
results. He describes the pertinent problems 
of educational experimentation, with the 
feasible procedures for the evaluation of the 
quality of the product—the difficulty in all 
studies of the social sciences. Chapter VIII 
presents the formulation of principles 
evolved at the Rollins College Conference in 
January, 1931, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. John Dewey, when an evaluation of the 
Rollins College experiments was attempted. 
In addition to clarifying their own point of 
view, this conference is thought to have elu- 
cidated the fundamental considerations for 
the liberal arts college in a modern age. 
Chapter IX opens for discussion a few funda- 
mental questions respecting the experimental 


function of the college in modern life and 
incorporates statements of how some of the 
country’s leading thinkers in collegiate edu- 
cation envision it. Chapter X presents a se- 
lected bibliography of the more valuable 
books and articles on changes and experi- 
ments of recent years. 


K. McH. 


TOURS TO AID THE FELLOWSHIP 
FUND 


A fascinating travel folder is now availa- 
ble for those who plan a European trip this 
summer. Seven special tours are listed, 
planned especially to include a stopover in 
Edinburgh the week of the I.F.U.W. Con- 
ference. As announced in the October Jour- 
NAL, these tours will be conducted by Carle- 
ton Tours, of the Transatlantic Travel Com- 
pany, and the usual 7 per cent agent’s com- 
mission will go to the Fellowship Fund. The 
commission on a tour sold to a member of a 
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branch or to anyone introduced by a branch 
member, will be turned over by the company 
to the unit chairman and will be credited to 
the local branch. Independent itineraries will 
also be arranged, as well as steamship book- 
ings on all lines. 

The special itineraries vary in cost from 
$355 to $895, depending on the length of 
the tour and the steamship accommodations 
chosen. The charge covers port-to-port ex- 
penses, including hotel accommodations in 
Edinburgh during the Conference. First class 
hotel accommodations, which afford “an ap- 
proximation of American comfort,” will be 
provided throughout, and sight-seeing by 
motor and by lake, river, and channel steam- 
ers is included. 

For those who are attending the Oxford 
Summer Session, an itinerary has been ar- 
ranged with two weeks in France, a brief 
stop at Geneva, Conference week in Edin- 
burgh, a week’s sightseeing through some of 
the most interesting parts of England, and 
accommodations during the summer school 
in one of England’s most famous inns. An- 
other tour for Oxford summer students per- 
mits a longer stay in Geneva, with less time 
in France. 

A general European tour, in charge of Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, who has long conducted 
for Carleton tours, takes the tourist through 
Scotland, England, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. An- 
other follows much the same itinerary, but 
allows a longer stay in Geneva. A shorter 
European tour begins with the Mediterran- 
ean cruise and a brief stop at Algiers, and 
allows a week at Geneva. For those who must 
conserve their time, a one-month trip is 
planned via Montreal, Glasgow, and the 
Trossacks, to Edinburgh. This route may also 
be extended to take in six countries on the 
continent, reaching Italy before the departure 
home. 

If none of these itineraries suits, the com- 
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pany will be glad to arrange independent 
tours. All tours are arranged for small groups, 
and competent guidance, together with the 
company of fellow-members of the Associ- 
ation, insures a more than ordinarily satisfy- 
ing trip. 

Folders and further information may be 
secured from Carleton Tours, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The United States Lines also offers an ar- 
rangement by which steamship tickets pur- 
chased direct from general agents of the 
Lines will bring commissions to the Fellow- 
ship Fund. The Headquarters Secretary has 
been named the agent for the Association and 
commissions will be paid to Headquarters and 
credited to the proper unit. Members of the 
American Association of University Women 
and their friends when making such pur- 
chases should mention the Association. 


The Carleton Tours uses the United States 
Lines as well as others. Information concern- 
ing tours using their vessels may be had by 


writing to Carleton Tours. 

At a conservative estimate, if each branch 
makes only one sale, the Fellowship Fund 
will be swelled by $35,000! 


GUIDANCE FOR THE CONSUMER 


Home-makers and professional women 
alike after reading the article by Harriet 
Rinaker Howe in this number of the Jour- 
NAL will be interested to know that the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Consumers’ 
Goods of the American Home Economics 
Association, with Mrs. Howe, a member of 
the A.A.U.W., as chairman, has completed 
a series of outlines dealing with the informa- 
tion which should be secured about com- 
modities before making a selection. 

The individual home-maker knows how 
difficult it is to get accurate information 
about even the most common household ar- 
ticles. As college-trained women and lead- 
ers in their communities it is highly desira- 
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ble that members of this Association inform 
themselves concerning possible ways in which 
methods of merchandizing may be improved 
in order that consumers may buy more in- 
telligently. 

The outlines on Standardization of Arti- 
cles for Home Use are now available and 
will make an excellent basis for a study 
group or a series of round-table discussions. 
They may be secured by writing to Harriet 
H. Ahlers, research associate in adult edu- 
cation, at National Headquarters, 1634 Eye 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 


TEACHER EXCHANGES IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 


As a result of Fraulein Willich’s article 
in the October JOURNAL, many inquiries 
have come to the Joint Committee on Inter- 
change of Teachers of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. In answer the 
Committee is glad to publish through the 
JouRNAL the list of exchanges in operation 
this year. They are: 

Miss Mary Schroeder from the Badmin- 
ton School, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, Eng- 
land, now teaching in the St. Nicholas 
School, Seattle, Washington, in exchange 
with Miss Frances C. Kennicott; Miss Mar- 
garet Napier of John Gillespie’s High School, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, now teaching in Buf- 
falo Seminary, Buffalo, New York, in ex- 
change with Miss Margaret Wilkins; Miss 
Beatrice Goldberg of the Girls, County 
School, Bishop Auckland, Durham, England, 
now teaching in the Beverly High School, 
Beverly, Massachusetts, in exchange with 
Miss Alice Chynoweth; Miss Winifred G. 
Drury of the Edgbaston High School, Bir- 
mingham, England, now teaching in Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Westfield, New 
Jersey, in exchange with Miss Beatrice Hil- 
dreth; Miss Winifred Dodds of the Durham 
Girls’ County School, Durham, England, 
now teaching in Flint Junior College, Flint, 
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Michigan, in exchange with Miss Margaret 
L. Maddox; Miss Alexa McKenzie of St. 
Anthony's Intermediate School, Leith, Scot- 
land, now teaching in the Monroe High 
School, Rochester, New York, in exchange 
with Miss A. Helen O’Connell; Miss Mar- 
garet Struthers of the Crimsworth Prepara- 
tory School, Walley Range, Manchester, Eng- 
land, now teaching in the Princeton Junior- 
Senior High School, Princeton, New Jersey, 
in exchange with Miss Louise Osgood; 
Fraulein Annamarie Schaefer of the Staat- 
lichen Oberlyzeum, Siegen, Westfalen, Ger- 
many, now teaching in the Senior High 
School, Wausau, Wisconsin, in exchange 
with Miss Edna Burkhart; and Frau Anna 
Saupe of the Fiirsten-Bismarck Schule, Ber- 
lin, Germany, now teaching in the Hibbing 
High School, Hibbing, Minnesota, in ex- 
change with Miss Caroline Henningsen. 
Each one of the foreign exchange teachers 
now in the United States would be glad to 
speak to near-by A.A.U.W. branches or be- 
fore parent or teacher organizations. Each 
would also enjoy accepting invitations for 
the holidays or over weck-ends, which would 
give her an opportunity to become more in- 
timately acquainted with American home life. 


SECTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


In the list of members of the Committee 
on International relations in the October 
JOURNAL, the sectional representatives were 
not named. They are: North Atlantic Sec- 
tion, Mrs. Charles Macfarland; South At- 
lantic Section, Miss Susan Lough; North- 
east Central Section, Miss Almeda May Jan- 
ney; Southeast Central Section, Dean Sarah 
Blanding; Northwest Central Section, Mrs. 
A. H. Woods; Southwest Central Section, 
Miss Lavonne Hanna; Rocky Mountain Sec- 
tion, Miss Elizabeth Fackt; North Pacific 
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Section, Mrs. George Rebec; South Pacific 
Section, Miss Alice Anderson. 


ASSOCIATION CALENDAR 


March 
April 8-9 


Virginia State Meeting, Lynchburg. 

Northeast Central Sectional Confer- 

ence, Illinois State Meeting, Indiana 

State Meeting, South Bend, Indiana. 

South Atlantic Sectional Conference, 

Georgia State Meeting, Rome, Geor- 

gia. 

April 12-14 Meeting of Board of Directors, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

April 14-16 Southwest Central Sectional Confer- 
ence, Kansas State Meeting, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

April 15-16 North Carolina State Meeting, Win- 
ston-Salem. 

April 29-30 South Dakota State Meeting, Sioux 
Falls. 

April 29-30 North Pacific Sectional Conference, 

Tacoma, Washington. 

Michigan State Meeting, Battle Creek. 

Iowa State Meeting, Marshalltown. 

New York State Meeting, Ithaca. 

Nebraska State Meeting, Kearney. 

California State Meeting, Scripps 

College, Claremont. 

South Pacific Sectional Conference, 

Scripps College, Claremont. 

North Atlantic Sectional Conference, 

Burlington, Vermont. 

Oct. 21-22 Texas State Meeting, Corpus Christi. 


April 8-9 


May 6-7 
May 6-7 
May 20-21 
May 22-23 
May 27-28 


May 28-30 


June 22-25 


NEW BRANCHES 


Sixteen new branches have been organized 
since the last JOURNAL went to press. They 
are: 


ARIZONA—Tucson 

CALIFORNIA—Laguna Beach 
CoNNECTICUT—Bridgeport 
ILL1Nois—Galesburg 

Kansas—Cherokee County 
NEBRASKA—Hastings, Crete, Grand Island 
New YorK—Yates County 
OKLAHOMA—Duncan 

OrREGON—Wallowa 
PENNSYLVANIA—Susquehanna 
Texas—Tyler, Kingsville (reorganized) 

W ASHINGTON—Clark County 

WEST ViRGINIA—Mingo County (Williamson) 





NOTES FROM A 1930 FELLOW'! 


UBERCULOSIS is a disease in which the 
"h wid aspects are as vitally important as 
the medical and nursing aspects, and if the 
former are neglected the total program is 
materially slowed up. With almost 600 sana- 
toria and preventoria in the country doing 
excellent work in the medical realm, little is 
accurately known of the medical social work 
being rendered. Therefore, under the direc- 
tion of the joint committee of the American 
Association of Hospital Social Workers and 
the National Tuberculosis Association, my 
thesis project is to prepare a study of the 
medical social work in relation to tuberculo- 
sis. 

Over 500 questionnaires have been sent 
out to the medical directors of the sanatoria 
and preventoria and the majority have been 
returned. After the replies have been sifted 
and analyzed a very detailed set of questions 
laying special emphasis on function, organi- 
zation, education, training and experience 
of personnel will go to the social service de- 
partments or workers located through the first 
questionnaire. 

During the spring quarter I spent four 
days a week in field work at the National 
Tuberculosis Association. During this time 
Mrs. Burhoe, Secretary of After-care, was the 
supervisor, and we made educational sur- 
veys of a number of sanatoria near New 
York City as a basis of a program in these 
institutions from both the educational and 
vocational aspects, so that patients who must 
spend months in the sanatorium can make 

*As holder of the Gamma Phi Beta Social 
Service Fellowship for 1930-31, Effie-Marie Ross 
last year attended the New York School for So- 
cial Work. She is now preparing her thesis to 
complete the requirements for the school’s certifi- 


cate. The notes given here are taken from a recent 
report to the Committee on Fellowship Awards. 


use under the physician’s direction of periods 
of time to improve their job efficiency or 
prepare for a new work adjustment if that 
is indicated. 

I was permitted to make a study of the 
mother’s pension legislation in the states in 
relation to tuberculosis when the husband 
was suffering from the disease. This article 
is appearing in patients’ magazines of a 
number of sanatoria. 

x *k * 

The experience is over and I am back “on 
the job” again. The American Red Cross has 
assigned me to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. It is 
difficult to evaluate the year that is past, and 
no doubt that is unnecessary. Much was 
poured into me, some was assimilated, a great 
deal will be constantly coming forward into 
consciousness as the day's work brings its 
need. This hospital will be an excellent place 
to discover the helpfulness of the past year’s 
work and study, and I am sure that I can 
function in a far more effective way than if 
I had never had your fellowship which made 
possible those months. 

One phase of the New York experience 
was the association with the persons in the 
school, field work, and organizations who 
are leaders, both in social work and medi- 
cine. Contact with such individuals has an 
educational value that cannot be measured, 
especially as during the past months I met 
them not only in meetings or conventions 
but rather on the everyday job where one 
saw thern functioning in their capacity as 
workers and administrators. 

May I again express my deep thanks for 
the privilege that was mine in having the 
Social Service Fellowship of the American 
Association of University Women. 

EFFIE-MARIE Ross 
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EDINBURGH CONFERENCE: THE 
DELEGATES MEETING 


The Conference Committee has just circu- 
lated the preliminary agenda for the Dele- 
gates Meeting at the Edinburgh Conference. 
National associations may make proposals to 
be considered at this meeting until Febru- 
ary 1932. Proposals have already been re- 
ceived for amendments to two articles of the 
Constitution. One, put forward by the Brit- 
ish Federation, would modify the existing 
statement on Conferences, ‘“The supreme au- 
thority of the Federation shall be vested in 
the Conference, which shall meet triennially,” 
by adding ‘unless otherwise determined by 
the previous Conference.” The British, Es- 
tonian, French, and Swedish associations have 
submitted amendments to the article describ- 
ing the means by which a deputy may be 
chosen chairman of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations when she is unable to 
attend a Council meeting. The purpose of 
these suggestions is to permit the choice by 
majority vote instead of requiring unanimity 
as heretofore. Two amendments to the By- 
laws have been proposed by the president 
and the executive secretary of the Federation, 
concerning the meetings of standing commit- 
tees and the procedure of voting at confer- 
ences. 


I.F.U.W. AND DISARMAMENT 


The Council has recommended that the 
national associations do everything in their 
power to support the movement for a reduc- 
tion of armaments by international agrce- 


ment. For the Federation itself, an Advisory 
Committee on Disarmament has been organ- 
ized with one member from each national 
association. Mrs. Laura Puffer Morgan rep- 
resents the A.A.U.W. on this committee. In 
addition, the Federation works with two lia- 
son groups,—the Disarmament Committee of 
Women’s International Organizations and 
the Committee of International Student Or- 
ganizations. The university women send an 
“observer” to the first of these groups and 
participate directly in the deliberations of the 
second. Both have met recently in Geneva. 

The Disarmament Committee of Women’s 
International Organizations set up a perma- 
nent organization with an office in Geneva at 
their meeting on September 5. They also 
adopted the following resolution: 


The great international organizations of women, 
assembled at a meeting of their special committee 
for united action in support of disarmament, beg 
to express their whole-hearted support of the forth- 
coming Disarmament Conference and their earnest 
desire for success. 

Further, they pledge themselves, by every means 
in their power, to help in organizing the vast and 
growing public opinion in favor of the Conference 
and for the realization of the world-wide cry for 
disarmament and security. 


The student organization representatives 
met on the initiative of International Stu- 
dent Service to discuss disarmament. Their 
representatives found that they were in com- 
plete agreement on a program to be adopted 
in support of disarmament among the stu- 
dents of the world. Such projects as spon- 
soring lectures and radio broadcasts, includ- 
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ing the subject of disarmament in all na- 
tional and international student conferences, 
and joint action among the national groups 
of these organizations were approved. The 
representatives present also expressed their 
intention to maintain their collaboration on 
disarmament until their objective was at- 
tained. The Committee of International Stu- 
dent Organizations, brought into being orig- 
inally by the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, is composed of the following: In- 
ternational Confederation of Students, In- 
ternational Federation of University League 
of Nations Societies, International Federation 
of University Women, International Student 
Service, World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, Pax Romana, World Union of Jewish 
Students. 


THE BRITISH FEDERATION 


The most important immediate project of 
the British Federation, as gleaned from their 
News Sheet and Annual Report, was a “Use- 
ful Sale” held in November at Crosby Hall. 
The proceeds from the bazaar, which has 
become an annual event, are used to swell 
the Crosby Hall Scholarship Fund and the 
British contribution to the International Fel- 
lowship Fund. The sale in 1930 brought in 
£100 for each fund, and a bookstall at the 
sale raised £25 for the Crosby Hall Library 
Fund. 

The Federation numbered 1,286 in 1920 
and today stands at 3,090. An effort is be- 
ing made to raise the figure to 5,000 before 
the International Conference at Edinburgh. 
An editorial in the News Sheet touches upon 
the relation of the economic depression to 
the Federation: 

The condition of national affairs known as 
THE CRISIS will not last for ever; one day we 
shall emerge from it—changed. During the in- 
terim, as there is no knowing whether that change 
will be for richer or poorer, for saving or spend- 


ing, the private citizen can do little more than 
keep her head and not act hasty. Of course, those 


unfortunate citizens who are directly hit by the 
Government Economy campaign, naturally feel that 
they must carry out a corresponding campaign in 
their personal lives, and subscriptions offer the 
obvious sacrifice. But we hope, earnestly and 
sympathetically, that no member will withdraw 
from the Federation on account of salary reduc- 
tions, because she “must economize.” If any body 
can protect and safeguard the interests of teachers 
and see that they are not unfairly treated, it is the 
Federation of University Women. To weaken its 
influence at this moment by resigning would be, 
most clearly, false economy. 

It would indeed be much sounder economy to 
expend some effort on recruiting new members 
and so adding to our strength and influence. 

Among the activities which have engaged 
the interest of the Federation are a fight to 
prevent the abolition of university represen- 
tation in Parliament and study of the prob- 
lem of employment of married women in 
the Civil Services. A Parliamentary Subcom- 
mittee has obtained the adoption of resolu- 
tions on the following questions: the need 
for disarmament, the appointment of wom- 
en to the Round Table Conference on India, 
and the passage of a Slaughter of Animals 
Bill. Other matters that have been taken up 
by this subcommittee are the case for increas- 
ing the number of women magistrates, the 
appointment of a man in place of Dame 
Rachel Crowdy on the League of Nations 
Staff, and the exclusion of women (unac- 
companied) from restaurants after certain 
hours. 


GERMANY 


The German Federation is now completing 
its Bibliography of the Women’s Movement 
commenced four years ago. It contains an 
exhaustive list of the books, pamphlets, and 
articles in the German language on all phases 
of the subject published since the French 
Revolution. Two trained librarians have car- 
ried on the work in the Prussian State Li- 
brary, and it has been financed by contribu- 
tions secured by members of the Federation. 
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The Bibliography, which is to be printed 
this year, has received high praise for its 
thoroughness and accuracy from trained bib- 
liographers in many parts of Germany. 

The German women are working for dis- 
armament, even though their own country 
does not need any special urging, being al- 
ready disarmed by treaty. They are circulat- 
ing petitions identical in wording with those 
used by the organizations in the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War in 
this country, and expect to roll up an im- 
pressive total of signatures to present to the 
Conference at Geneva. 

Frau Dr. Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, for- 
merly president and now international re- 
lations chairman of the German Federation, 
was sent to Geneva as the first woman dele- 
gate of Germany to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. While there she was a 
member of the First and Fifth Committees, 
—Legal Questions and Social Problems, and 
participated in the discussion in the First 
Committee on the nationality of married 
women. 


CHILE 


Word has come from the Pan American 
Union of the organization of a Chilean As- 
sociation of University Women. Its applica- 
tion for membership in the International Fed- 
eration will probably be considered at Edin- 
burgh. An interesting bit of testimony to the 
importance of the university women’s group 
in Chile comes in a letter from Miss Anne 
Guthrie, Continental Secretary of the 
Y.W.C.A. for South America: 


The newly organized Women’s University Club 
with already about 200 members may play a part 
{in relieving the depressing social and economic 
conditions in Chile}; organized with various 
groups for study and action it may give to women 
an organization through which to work. Women 
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will be playing more and more of a part in the 
Chile of the future; the revolution pushed the 
movement decidedly. Chile is rich in splendid 
women—doctors, lawyers, writers, poets, educa- 
tors—many of whom have gone for advanced study 
in other countries. A small group of girls in the 
university meet regularly to read and study the 
most progressive things they can find on all sub- 
jects; they want to know what is happening in 
the world outside from which Chile, a thin strip 
of land sandwiched in between the mountains and 
the sea, seems far removed until one enters a 
bookstore or goes to one of the innumerable lec- 
tures given by travelers from afar. 


CANADA 


The Educational Committee of the Cana- 
dian Federation has completed a study of 
curricula and standards in the secondary 
school systems of the various provinces. On 
the basis of this study greater uniformity is 
being urged. The greatest discrepancy was 
found to be in the requirement of Latin. 
“The East demands it rather generally; the 
West for certain faculties only,’’ says the 
report. ‘The East should make it as freely 
optional as the West, or the West should 
reintroduce it.” 

The committee has also made a study of 
the relation of radio to formal education, 
and recommends definite provision by the 
government for broadcasting in the inter 
ests of schools and adult educational organi- 
zations. 


BUDAPEST 


The Budapest Branch would greatly ap- 
preciate literature; old magazines no matter 
how old, would be very welcome, as times 
are hard, and subscriptions to magazines have 
had to be dropped. As nearly all the women 
there read and speak English, our old mage 
zines would be a real boon. They may be 
sent to Dr. Maria Peterfy, Kun-ut 12, Buda- 
pest VIII, Hungary. 
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SCIENTIFIC HONORS 


For the first time, the Draper Medal, one 
of the highest scientific honors, has been 
awarded by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences to a woman, Annie Jump Cannon, 
astronomer of Harvard University. Miss Can- 
non is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, a graduate of 
Wellesley College. Her work is the catalog- 
ing of stars through photographic analysis 
of their light. Her catalog, which records 
some 225,000 stars, is used by astronomers 
in all parts of the world. 


INTERNATIONAL ADULT 
EDUCATION MEETING 


The Council of the International Associ- 
ation for Adult Education will meet in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, in August. The spe- 
cial subject for discussion will be Mechani- 
cal Aids to Learning, and there will also be 
discussion of a report on rural education. 

Last summer the Council held two con- 
ferences in Vienna, on Adult Education in 
Relation to Unemployment and Radio in Re- 
lation to Education. An account of these con- 
ferences appeared in the Journal of Adult 
Education for October, 1931. 


EUROPEAN STUDY TOURS 


The International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University announces a 
number of European study tours for Ameri- 
can schoolmen and educators. Three of the 
tours will be devoted to study of the edu- 


cational institutions of Germany, England, 
and France, respectively. A fourth tour of- 
fers a six-weeks field course for the study of 
biological and geological phenomena in vari- 
ous parts of Germany. In each country, edu- 
cational authorities will cooperate in provid- 
ing groups with information and valuable 
opportunities for visiting important educa- 
tional institutions. University credit may be 
secured by participants in the tours. Further 
information may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary of Educational Tours, International In- 
stitute, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


The Progressive Education Association 
will hold its twelfth annual conference in 
Baltimore, Maryland, February 18-20. The 
chief features of the conference will be a 
series of group discussions, with leaders, ex- 
hibits of school materials and well-planned 
programs. 


INTERNATIONAL NEW EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


Education and Changing Society is to be 
the theme of the sixth international confer- 
ence of the New Education Fellowship, which 
will be held at Nice, France, July 29-August 
12. The program will offer a comprehensive 
survey of progressive education as it is evolv- 
ing in many lands, and will also afford op- 
portunity for discussion of special problems 
in groups where individual give-and-take 
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will be possible. In addition to the general 
lectures, sectional discussion groups will con- 
sider Education and the Social Factor, Edu- 
cational Problems of Particular Groups, The 
Family, Education for Leisure, Training of 
Teachers, and International Cooperation. 
Lectures will be given on progress within 
national systems of education, and several 
special study courses will be available. For 
those who wish to visit progressive Euro- 
pean schools in connection with the confer- 
ence, tours will be arranged in France dur- 
ing July, and in England, Belgium, Germany, 
and Switzerland during the latter part of 
June and early July. Further information 
may be obtained from Mrs. Frances Fenton 
Park, The Lincoln School, 425 West 123rd 
Street, New York City. 


DEANS OF WOMEN TO MEET 


Discussions at the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Deans 


of Women at Washington, D.C., February 
17-20, will center about the general topic, 
Squaring with the Changing Social and 
Economic Order. 


LATIN AMERICAN SEMINARS 


The second seminar in the Caribbean has 
been arranged by the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America (112 East 19th 
Street, New York City), for study of “the 
life and culture of the Caribbean peoples 
and their relation to the United States.” 
The dates are January 23 to February 10. 
The cruise touches important parts of the 
Caribbean, and allows more extensive pro- 
grams of a week each in Porto Rico, Haiti, 
and Cuba. 

In addition to the summer Seminar in 
Mexico, which the committee arranges, in 
December two briefer supplementary “‘insti- 
tutes” were held. These trips are designed to 
“take members behind the scenes in Mexico, 
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to the leaders who are remaking the nation, 
and to the folk who carry on in their daily 
living a simple and beautiful culture.” De- 
cember is chosen in order to take advantage 
of the colorful festivities of the Christmas 
season and the celebrations attending De- 
cember 12, the great feast day of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN PERU 


Another opportunity for acquaintance with 
Latin America will be offered in the summer 
school to be inaugurated this year at San 
Maros University, Lima, Peru. The courses 
offered will include elementary and advanced 
Spanish, Latin American literature, Peruvian 
archaeology, and current Latin American af- 
fairs. Interesting trips will also be arranged. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


A LIST OF FOREIGN SUMMER 
COURSES 


Summer courses offered by European uni- 
versities and other institutions are listed in 
a booklet, Holiday Courses in Europe, pub- 
lished each year by the Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation. Information is given con- 
cerning requirements for the courses offered, 
as well as places and dates. The Handbook 
may be secured from the World Peace Foun- 
dation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, at 50 cents a copy. 


CHOOSING A CAREER 


College administrators who are interested 
in helping students to choose their careers 
more wisely, and who wish assistance in the 
organization and development of a program 
of vocational guidance, may get such help 
without charge from the Advisory Service of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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BOOK LISTS 





With this number of the JouRNAL the “Book Review” department meets with a transformation. 
Many readers have doubtless fallen into the habit of answering the question, “Why stop learning?” 
with “Because we don’t know where to begin.” We have enlisted a dozen of our members, each a 
specialist in her field, to banish this excuse. The book lists which follow are designed for those who 
welcome some guidance in following intellectual interests begun in college, or some guideposts to 
point the way to new fields. Since books which fall under the college label of ‘English literature” 
are noted in so many other publications, JOURNAL book lists will not include this wide field. Not 
every subject will be covered in each number, but in the course of a year we hope to go the rounds, 
presenting brief lists of the best current books in each field. The initial lists include not only books- 
of-the-year, but some outstanding titles slightly older. 

In launching this new venture in adult education, acknowledgment is due the alumni associations 
whose reading lists aided materially in formulating the plan. Among them are the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, Vassar, Radcliffe, Mills, Wellesley, Lafayette, and Oberlin Colleges, and the Uni- 
versities of Iowa and Michigan. Most especially is the Association indebted to the busy women who 
are adding another burden to already-crowded programs in contributing these lists. 

Contributors to the Book Lists are as follows: Anthropology, Gladys Reichard, Barnard College; 
archaeology, Gisela M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; astronomy, Caroline E. 
Furness, Vassar College; botany, Charlotte Elliott, U. S. Department of Agriculture; chemistry, Em- 
ma P. Carr, Mt. Holyoke College; child development and collegiate education, Educational Office, 
A.A.U.W.; economics, Clara M. Beyer, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; geology, 
Florence Bascom, Geological Survey, U. S. Department of the Interior; home economics, Helen W. 
Atwater, Journal of the American Home Economics Association; international relations, Esther Caukin 
Brunauer, international relations secretary, A.A.U.W.; mental hygiene, Mrs. T. Grafton Abbott, Judge 
Baker Foundation Clinic, Boston; sociology, Mabel Elliott, University of Kansas.—Eprror’s Nore. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
The Temple of the Warriors. By Eart H. Mor- 

RIS. Scribners, 1931. $5.00. 

A popular account of five years of excavation 
of a magnificent temple in Yucatan, rivaling in 
grandeur any to be found in Greece. Husbands 
and architect friends will be interested in the 
ingenuity necessary for the reconstruction of a 
temple within a temple. A book made thrilling by 
enough of the personal to give it life, but the 
text nevertheless keeps to the subject in hand. 


remembered too that, according to these books, 
archaeology is not a study of “dead things.” 


Waterless Mountain. By Laura A. ARMER. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1931. $3.00. 

A book for older children very simply written 
but full of mysticism of the Navajo Indian re- 
ligion. Gods travel on rainbows, Wood Rat is a 
deus ex machina, a white trader is as good as a 
god to the little Navajo boy who is the hero of 
the tale. Handsomely illustrated with photographs 
and drawings by the author. 

DIKE 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily. By D. RANDALL- 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


Digging in Yucatan. By ANN A. Morris. Dou- 
bleday Doran, 1931. $3.50. 


Mrs. Morris has written a book for older chil- 
dren as exciting as her husband’s and somewhat 
more personal, describing plants, animals, and the 
like, of the country. The book is also a little intro- 
ductory treatise on method in archaeology. Be it 


MaclIver. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. 

12/6 net. 

A concise description of archaeological sites, 
intended for the educated traveler and for all who 
retain an interest in Greek history and art. Recent 
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discoveries are embodied; there are footnote refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject. 


A History of the Ancient World. Il. Rome. By 
M. RostovtzErF. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1927. 21/net. 


Beginning with the civilization of the early 
Etruscans, the book discusses the racial, social, 
and economic history of the Italian peninsula, up 
to Christian times. The archaeological evidence has 
been embodied; there is a classified bibliography. 


Ancient Painting from the Earliest Times to the 
Period of Christian Art. By M. H. SwinpLer. 
Yale University Press, 1929. $10 net. 

A discussion of the art of painting from the 
prehistoric caves to the Byzantine period, includ- 
ing Egyptian, Assyrian, Cretan, Greek, Roman, 
Etruscan, Early Christian. There are extensive bib- 
liographies, and a chapter on technique. A good 
comprehensive introduction to the subject. 640 
figures. 


The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks. By 
GISELA M. A. RICHTER. Yale University Press, 
for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2nd. 
ed. 1930. $12 net. 


The text, developed from a series of lectures 
given at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is de- 
signed for those who wish to concentrate on the 
appreciation and understanding of Greek sculpture 
and on the personalities that produced it. There 
is a chapter on Roman copies and modern for- 
geries; technical methods are separately treated. 
There are 767 figures, and a bibliography. 


DIKE 
ASTRONOMY 


Flights from Chaos. By Hartow SHAPLET. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1930. $2.50. 


A brief and graphic description of the com- 
plexities of motion and appearance of the vari- 
ous bodies in the universe, based largely on stud- 
ies of the extensive collection of photographic 
plates in the Harvard Observatory. Systematic ar- 
rangement and description of corporate matter 
from its minutest subdivisions to the super-galaxy. 
For the general reader; style vivid and untech- 
nical. 


Signals from the Stars. By Grorce E. HALE. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. 


A pleasant and non-technical description for 
the general reader of the construction of large 
telescopes and a presentation of their possibilities 
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in future researches. The effect upon the earth of 
storms in solar atmosphere is discussed, also the 
theory of the expanding universe. Many excellent 
illustrations. 


Astronomy. By JOHN CHARLES DUNCAN. Harper 
& Brothers, 2nd ed. 1930. $3.75. 


Primarily a textbook in astronomy for beginning 
college students, but written in a style suitable 
for any interested and persistent student. It con- 
tains much interesting reading matter as well as 
explanations of common astronomical phenomena. 
Many excellent diagrams and beautiful photo. 
graphs of interesting objects. Brief account of 
the recent theories of the universe. 250 illustra- 


tions. IKE 
BOTANY 


Plant Life through the Ages. A Geological and 
Botanical Retrospect. By A. C. SEWARD. Mac- 
millan, 1931. $10.00. 


Writing for layman as well as botanist or ge- 
ologist, the author aims to present in language 
not unnecessarily technical a summary of the more 
interesting results obtained from the records of 
the rocks which throw light on the development 
of the plant world. Quoting from Berry in Science, 
July, 1931, the book “is charmingly written and 
has a distinct literary flavor and will undoubtedly 
enable many to obtain a comprehensive view of a 
wholly unsuspected past of the plant world. Noth- 
ing that has been written on the subject approaches 
the present book as an introduction to professional 
study in paleobotany, especially in its broader and 
more cultural aspects.” 


Farrer's Last Journey. By E. H. M. Cox. Dulau & 
Co. Ltd. London, 1925. 


Here are travel and adventure and glimpses of 
rhododendrons and other plants in their native 
habitats. Farrer was an enthusiastic collector of 
plants for English gardens and the book gives one 
as well some idea of the labor of serious plant col- 
lecting. The journey is through the tangle of 
mountains and valleys of the frontier ranges be- 
tween Burma and Yunnan. Maps line the covers 
and there are numerous illustrations. 


Exploring for Plants. By D. G. Fatrcuiip. From 
notes of the Allison Vincent Armour expedi- 
tions for the United States Department of Agti- 
culture, 1925, 1926, and 1927. Macmillan, 
1930. $5.00. 


A semi-popular account of expeditions to Eu 
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rope, northern and western Africa, and the East 
Indies, for the purpose of collecting seeds and 
plants to be tested out and later distributed 
through the country to become a permanent part 
of American horticulture. The book is profusely il- 
lustrated and delightfully readable, with incidents 
of travel mingled with descriptions of plants and 
their habitats. 


DIKE 


CHEMISTRY 


Stuff. The Story of Materials fh the Service of 
Man. By PAULINE G. BEERY. Appleton, 1930. 
$5.00. 


A wealth of information concerning chemistry 
—past, present and future—presented in non-tech- 
nical language. The choice of material and the 
forceful style of writing make the book of par- 
ticular interest to the general reader with no previ- 
ous knowledge of chemistry. 


Matter and Energy. By GERALD WENDT and Os- 
CAR SMITH, Blakiston, 1930. $1.50. 


Although designed as a text-book for a new 
type of college course in which elementary chemis- 
try is approached by way of modern physics, the 
book is admirably adapted to the needs of the 
after-college student who wishes a simple and 
clear presentation of present-day ideas concerning 
the nature of matter and energy. 


Science in Action. By EDwARD R. WEIDLEIN and 
WittiAM A. Hamor, McGraw-Hill, 1931. 
$3.00. 


“A sketch of the value of Scientific Research 
in American Industries” by the director and assis- 
tant director of the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The impor- 
tance and significance of science in modern indus- 
try is discussed by two men who can speak with 
authority. 


The Vitamins. By H. C. SHERMAN and S. L. 
SMITH. The Chemical Catalog Co., 1931. $6.00. 
“Recognizing that knowledge of vitamins 

touches closely the intellectual and professional in- 
terests of many other scientifically trained persons 
as well as professional chemists, we have sought 
to treat the subject with the interests of all prob- 
able readers in view.” These objectives, as stated 
in the Preface, have been achieved by the authors 
in a highly satisfactory manner. 
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The World of Atoms. By ARTHUR HAAs, trans- 
lated by H. S. UHLER. D. Van Nostrand, 1928. 


Quantum Chemistry. By ARTHUR Haas, translated 
by L. V. Copp. Richard R. Smith & Co., 1930. 


Each of these books is composed of a series of 
lectures in which the difficult and complicated 
achievements of modern physics and their appli- 
cation to physical chemistry are presented in an 
extremely clear and non-mathematical manner. The 
treatment is brief but thorough; the books cannot 
be characterized as popular but will reward richly 
the science student who has the interest and per- 
severance to read them carefully. 


DIKE 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Nursery Education. A Survey of Day Nurseries, 
Nursery Schools, and Private Kindergartens in 
the United States. Report of the Committee on 
the Infant and Preschool Child, the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Century Co., 1931. $2.00. 


Presents the general findings of the committee 
on the present status of education for the child 
under six, also specific recommendations concern- 
ing the five general types of preschool education, 
and statistical information showing trends. The 
committee emphasizes the fact that the philosophy 
of early education is still in a formative stage, and 
that attempts to standardize it at this time would 
be premature. 


Child and Universe. By BERTHA STEVENS. New 
York: John Day, 1931. $3.75. 


This book has to do with children, education, 
and natural science. Parents will find that they 
can use it to answer children’s questions and to 
stimulate their interest in the world around them. 
It offers a plan of study of the universe at a cer- 
tain age which may be regarded as the core of 
education. The book will promote in any reader 
awareness of the order and beauty of the cosmos, 
and should strengthen his desire to share this 
knowledge with children. 


White House Conference Pamphlets. White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
1931. Single pamphlets, 10 cents; set of 15, 
$1.25. 

This series of pamphlets utilizes the informa- 
tion of the committee reports of the White House 

Conference to suggest solutions for parental prob- 
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lems. The separate leaflets, which are to be fol- 
lowed by others, come under three heads: 

1. Growth; Responsibilities of the Present-Day 
Family, How Children Grow Physically, How 
Children Differ Mentally, Learning to Talk, The 
Changing Drama of Behavior. 

Personality: Mental Health Begins at Home, 
Home and School, Partners in a Common Venture, 
How Communities Influence Their Children, Va- 
cation—Profit or Loss? The Uses of Leisure Time. 

3. Habits: What Do Parents Need to Know? 
Habits that Make or Mar, Habits of Sleep and 
Repose, Habits of Eating, Habits of Independence. 


DIKE 
COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Recent Trends in American College Education. 
Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Education: 1931. Vol. Ill. 
Edited by Witiram S. Gray. University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. $2.00. 

The material centers around three topics: reor- 
ganization of the junior college; reorganization of 
the senior college; comprehensive examinations 
and tests. New practices are described and dis- 
cussed as they have been introduced at a half 
dozen institutions, and present trends are sketched. 
The chapters are well written and the general 
reader who is interested in the college world will 
find most of them fascinating. 


Five College Plans: Columbia; Harvard; Swarth- 
more; Wabash; Chicago. By DEAN HERBERT 
E. HAWKES, DEAN A. CHESTER HANFORD, 
PRESIDENT FRANK AYDELOTTE, PRESIDENT 
Louis B. Hopkins, DEAN CHAUNCEY S. 
BoucHer. With an introduction by JOHN J. 
Coss. Columbia University Press, 1931. $1.00, 
paper; $2.00, cloth. 

The responsible administrator of each of the 
colleges named has written of the educational plan 
adopted by his college to meet the changed needs 
of the modern world. Each is an outstanding con- 
tribution in the field of educational change and 
experimentation. The introductory chapter reviews 
some of the elements of the “post-war collegiate 
ferment.” 


Students’ Guide to Efficient Study. By LUELLA 
CoLe PrReEsSEY and Jessie MARY FERGUSON. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. 35 cents. 

A splendid handbook, pleasing in form, inter- 
esting to read, based on the results of scientific in- 
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vestigation into the study habits of college stu- 
dents, and filled with practical aids to efficient 
study. Even an advanced student may find useful 
suggestions in the manual, and to a high school 
student or college freshman the booklet will be 
invaluable. 

DIKE 


ECONOMICS 


Our Wants and How They Are Satisfied. By Mot- 
Liz Ray CARROLL. Barrows. 1930. $1.00. 


“A simple statement of the basic principles that 
underlie our economic system’’ prepared for the 
National League of Women Voters. An excellent 
book for discussion groups. Contains bibliography 
and outline of study. 


The American Leviathan; the Republic in the Ma- 
chine Age. By CHARLES A. and WILLIAM 
BEARD. Macmillan, 1930. $5.00. 


A description of the federal government and its 
functioning, stressing the economic and _ social 
background. Considered the best book in its field. 


Some Folks Won't Work. By CLINCH CALKINS. 
Harcourt, 1930. $1.50. 


A vivid presentation of unemployment and 
what it means in terms of family disintegration. 
Based on 300 case studies made by settlement 
workers. Effectively disposes of old arguments 
that unemployment comes only in hard times, that 
it comes only to those too thriftless to save, and 
that if a man really wants to find work he can 
find it. 


DIKE 


GEOLOGY 


The Earth for Sam. By W. MAXwELL REED. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1930. $3.50. 


This story of the earth, ostensibly written for 
youngsters, is excellent reading for their elders. 
It is a lively, clear, readable, and reliable narta- 
tive of the evolution of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants, enlivened by a vein of humour, aptly illus- 
trated by standard reproductions, and enriched by 
unique line-drawings. 


Sons of the Earth. The Geologist’s View of His 
tory. By KIRTLEY F. MATHER. W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1930. $2.00. 
A presentation in non-technical language of 
the facts and theories of organic evolution and 
more particularly of man’s environment, develop- 
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ment, and future. Man’s ancestral lineage and the 
artists of the Great Ice Age are interestingly de- 
picted and illustrated. 


Stories in Stone. By Witus T. Lez. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1926. $3.00. 


An interpretation of landscapes new and old, 
which should greatly increase the interest of the 
tourist to the Grand Canyon, Kaibab Plateau, 
Painted Desert, Zion National Park, Bryce Can- 
yon, Mesa Verde, Glacier, Yosemite, and Rocky 
Mountain National Parks, Mammoth and Carls- 
bad Caverns, and the Natural Bridge. 


DIKE 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The Better Homes Manual. Edited by BLANCHE 
HALBERT. The University of Chicago Press, 
1931. $3.00. 


Clear, reliable information about the require- 
ments of a good home, its furnishing and upkeep, 
about progress in American housing conditions, 
and about the organizations engaged in promoting 
it, is for the first time brought between two cov- 
ers in this long-needed volume, carefully and skil- 
fully edited by the research director of Better 
Homes in America. The individual papers are by 
nationally recognized authorities. 


American Standards and Planes of Living. Edited 
by THomas D. Exot. Ginn & Co., 1931. 
$5.00. 


The well-classified, well-selected papers here 
brought together and discussed were intended pri- 
marily as teaching material, but they are equally 
acceptable to any layman who wishes to know the 
facts and significant opinions about the ways in 
which families do and perhaps should use their 
money and other resources, and the relation of 
these planes and standards of living to economic 


conditions, social welfare, and personal develop- 
ment. 


The Family in the Present Social Order. By RUTH 
LiInDQuIsT. The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1931. $2.50. 

A picture of certain factors important to the 
success of family life today, as seen in replies to 
questionnaires filled in for 306 families from 
among the members of two home economics honor 
societies and their personal acquaintances. The 
study, which was made with the cooperation of 
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the American Home Economics Association, seems 
significant both for its findings and as a pioneer 
demonstration of a method of investigation and 


careful use of data in a field difficult to study 
objectively. 


DIKE 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Making of Citizens. By CHARLES E. Mer- 
RIAM. University of Chicago Press, 1931. $3.00. 


Dr. Merriam combines an understanding of po- 
litical philosophy with a knowledge of educational 
methods, and concrete experience in civic training. 
In this book, which is based upon a series of stud- 
ies of civic education in eight types of political 
society (one of the series, Civic Attitudes in 
American School Textbooks by Dr. Bessie L. 
Pierce, has already been reviewed in these pages), 
the author develops a philosophy of civic educa- 
tion for the modern world. Finding that “the 
most startling gap in modern political education 
is the bankruptcy of training in aptitude for in- 
ternational relations,” as one practical step in ad- 
vance he recommends thorough-going research in 
the objectives of international civic education on 
a cooperative basis, under the auspices of eminent 
scholars of different states. While we are waiting 
for this research to be organized, however, those 
who are interested in filling the gap might well 
study Dr. Merriam’s analysis of civic training, and 
apply his conclusions to the broader field of 
world citizenship. 


Reading on Disarmament 


The American Association of University Wom- 
en, having decided to support the movement for 
reduction of armaments, has undertaken to further 
the education of public opinion toward that end. 
Study group aids, pamphlets, and other literature 
are being published by many organizations. It has 
seemed that the most valuable service we could 
perform would be to call the attention of our 
members to these publications. We have also tried 
to encourage the branches in their work of gath- 
ering signatures to the petitions by providing them 
with up-to-date information and suggestions 
through the bi-weekly Disarmament Bulletin. A 
reading list on disarmament was printed in the 
October JouRNAL. Additions have been made 
through the Disarmament Bulletin, emphasizing 
especially the material available for group study 
and organization programs. Additional books and 
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articles have also been listed. From these titles we 
are suggesting the following, to be added to the 
October list: 

BOOKS 


World Disarmament: A Handbook on the Reduc- 
tion and Limitation of Armaments. By Maur- 
ICE FANSHAWE. With Foreword and Epilogue 
by Viscount CEcIL. League of Nations Union, 
London, March 1931. (May be obtained from 
League of Nations Ass’n, 6 E. 39th St., New 
York City.) 50 cents. 

Scientific Disarmament. By Victor LEFEBURE. 
Macmillan, 1931. $2.50. 

The United States and Disarmament. By BENJA- 
MIN H,. WILLIAMS. McGraw-Hill, 1931. $3.50. 


ARTICLES 


“Our Navy—Shall We Build to the Limit?” By 
BuRTON L. FRENCH. Saturday Evening Post, 
October 31, 1931. 

“Peace on Earth.” By DoroTHy THOMPSON. Pic- 
torial Review, December, 1931. 


DIKE 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reconstructing Behavior in Youth. WILLIAM 
HEALy, AuGUSTA F. BRONNER, EDITH M. H. 
BAYLor, and J. PRENTICE Murpuy. Knopf, 
1928-29. $3.25. 


A most important and helpful book for social 
workers, parents, and foster parents, dealing with 
a study of 501 young people presenting behavior 
and conduct problems seen at the Judge Baker 
Foundation, who were placed in foster homes. 
The most valuable contribution of the book is an 
outline of the methods of the treatment of be- 
havior difficulties from a sociological, psychologi- 
cal, and psychiatric standpoint. Treatment sug- 
gested is based on known methods instead of theo- 
retical generalizations. ' 


Psycho-Analysis for Normal People. GERALDINE 
Coster. Oxford University Press. 


A manual of practical psychology for students 
and adults interested in the field of applied psy- 
chology. It sets forth the practical bearing of psy- 
chology on the education and training of children, 
and the main principles of analytical psychology 
in its application to ordinary everyday people. 
Popular psychological terminology is clearly ex- 
plained. Requires careful and intensive study but 
worth the effort. 


Why Men Fail. By Morris FisHBEIN and Wiu- 

LIAM A. WHITE. Century Co., 1928. $2.00. 

A symposium on the causes of failure and its 
prevention, by such eminent authorities as Doug- 
las Thom, Arthur H. Ruggles, S. E. Jelliffe, 
George K. Pratt, Karl A. Menninger, and others, 
Aspects of mental hygiene and its relation to suc- 
cess and failure are dealt with in this series of 
articles written in non-technical language. Many 
practical suggestions are given. 


DIKE 
SOCIOLOGY 


A Preface to Morals. By WALTER LIPPMAN. Mac- 
millan, 1929. $2.50. 

With tempered insight and maturity Walter 
Lippman discusses the decline of the ancestral 
order of authority and the resultant chaos. He con- 
cludes that problems of present-day conduct, 
whether they be concerned with marriage, politics, 
or industry, can be solved only as the ideals which 
have grown out of human experience are effec- 
tively interpreted to society as a whole. Moral 
difficulties cannot be met by imperious regulation, 
but they may be transformed “by mature under- 
standing of their place in an adult environment.” 
Exponents of extreme radicalism in realms of sex 
mores will find food for thought in his frank 
analysis. 


The Biological Basis of Human Nature. By H. F. 

JENNINGS. W. W. Norton & Co., 1930. $4.00. 

A biologist sees the significance of environment 
in producing the particular characteristics of men 
and of lower organisms, and presents withal a 
brilliant but not too technical discussion of the 
reciprocal relation between variations in the or- 
ganism and variations in the environment. Alto- 
gether this is an illuminating refutation of the 
inexorable laws of heredity. The book is listed as 
one of the American Library Association’s “thirty 
best books” of last year. 


Middletown. By RoBert S. and HELEN M. LYND. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. $5.00. 

The authors made themselves “‘participant ob 
servers” in a typical Middle Western small city. 
The result is an unusually penetrating account— 
which reads as entertainingly as a novel—of how 
the residents “get a living,” make a home, trai0 
and educate their children, as well as an analysis 
of their recreational interests and religious and 
community activities. Altogether this is a most sig- 
nificant contribution to social research. 
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MISCELLANY 


Aid for the Consumer. In another section of 
this JOURNAL reference is made to Consumers’ 
Research. This organization, so far as its limited 
funds will permit (it is supported entirely by 
subscribers’ fees) provides its members with re- 
liable information obtained from many sources con- 
cerning the hundreds of commodities every house- 
holder must purchase. A Handbook of Buying, 
which thus far lists over a thousand commodities 
by brand name with estimates of each, is issued 
in quarterly divisions. The information contained 
therein is confidential to those who have paid the 
membership fee of $2.00. This year, members also 
receive a non-confidential bulletin which is avail- 
able to non-members at $1.25 a year. The address 
is 340 West 23rd Street, New York City. 


Michigan Reading Lists. A compilation which 
includes reading lists on some 150 subjects has 
been issued by the Library Extension Service of 
the University of Michigan, with the coopera- 
tion of the Bureau of Alumni Relations. For the 
most part these lists, which are designed for the 
alumni, have been prepared in response to specific 
requests. The titles were recommended by mem- 
bers of the different faculties of the university. 
Price, $1.00, from the Bureau of Alumni Relations, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A New International Magazine. A new maga- 
zine in the international field is the International 
Forum, devoted to “the exposition of German, 
American, and British ideas.”” The objective is an 
exchange of thought between the German and the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, with a view to a better un- 
derstanding of their respective cultures. The edi- 
torial office is in Berlin; subscriptions (in the 
United States, $2.00 a year) may be sent to B. 
Westermann Company, Inc., 13 West 46th Street, 
New York City. 


Directories for Students Abroad. The Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation an- 
nounces two new publications of interest in the 
field of international education. The first is a 
Bulletin of Organizations concerned with Students 


Abroad. Its issues will be devoted chiefly to news 
and discussions about methods of helping students 
in foreign countries to get the most out of their 
experiences. The second is a Provisional List of 
Organizations concerned with Students Abroad. 
The organizations are listed by country and city, 
and the publication will be useful as a directory 
for those who plan to study abroad or who must 
advise others about foreign study. 


Popularizing Cleanliness. Cleanliness Institute 
(45 East 17th Street, New York City) is a public 
service organization working for “higher stand- 
ards of cleanliness in personal and community 
life.” The Cleanliness Journal, published occasion- 
ally by the Institute, gives in exceedingly readable 
form many bits of information and helpful sug- 
gestions for greater—and easier—cleanliness in 
school, factory, and home. 


An Individual Height-Weight Record. A con- 
venient form for keeping a graphic record of a 
child’s growth in height and weight through his 
school years is issued by the United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. (price, 11/4 cents 
each). The announcement states that “lines repre- 
senting roughly the usual rate of growth of chil- 
dren” are omitted, for the reason that there has 
been too much desire to make all children alike. 
“The child should be compared to himself and 
not with the average child.” This chart makes such 
comparison easy. 


1000 and One Films. The eighth edition of 
“1000 and One Films,” like its predecessors, gives 
a comprehensive selected list of mnon-theatrical 
films available for renting in this country. Both 
35 mm. and 16 mm. films are listed, and sound 
pictures as well as silent films. Subjects range 
from “The Chronicles of America’ to the manu- 
facture of silk stockings. A number of titles ap- 
pear under “Educational Activities and Teacher 
Training,” and there is a list of films for juvenile 
entertainment. Price, 75 cents, from the Educational 
Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, IlIli- 
nois. 





JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Lois MacDonald _ isa South Carolinian by 
birth. She is author of Southern Mill Hills, a 
book dealing with the southern textile indus- 
try, and is a member of the economics fac- 
ulty of New York University. 


Marion Talbot needs no introduction to 
JOURNAL readers. Shortly after delivering the 
address which is printed here, she sailed to 
take up the duties of president of the Con- 
stantinople Woman's College. Her criticisms 
of higher education are based on fifty years 
of active participation in that field. 


Beatrice C. Spier is secretary and field 
worker of the Emanuel Federated Employ- 
ment Service, New York City, and is in 
charge of the Adult Unit Training Course. 


Leila Mechlin as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts has helped to develop 
that organization from its first slender be- 
ginnings to the present widespread activities 
which she describes. 


Alice M. Burgess is head of the Progres- 
sive College for Women at Geneva. 


Agnes L. Rogers is known to the Associa- 
tion for her services as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, from 1924 to 1929. 
Since she is a graduate, in honors, of the 
University of Cambridge, took graduate 
work at Columbia University, and has been 
a member of the faculties of Columbia, 
Goucher, Smith, and Bryn Mawr (where she 


now teaches), she is well equipped to com. 
pare the English and American systems of 
higher education. 


Harriet Rinaker Howe before her mar- 
riage was a member of the home economics 
faculty of the University of Illinois. She is 
chairman of the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Consumer's Goods of the American 
Home Economics Association, and is vice- 
president of the Washington Branch of the 
American Association of University Women. 


Marion Gary has been one of the leaders 
in the movement to improve rural schools in 
Vermont—a movement which has proceeded 
so sanely and constructively that it has at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. She is chair- 
man of the Education Section of the Vermont 
Commission on Country Life, and is a mem- 
ber of the Educational Policies Committee of 
the American Association of University 
Women. 


C. D. Zdanowicz, professor of French 
at the University of Wisconsin, as president 
of the executive committee of the Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers has been 
particularly concerned with immigration re- 
strictions as they affect teachers of languages. 


Dr. C. E. Ainslie is a native of Edin- 
burgh and president of the Edinburgh Branch 
of the British Federation. From 1902 to 
1926 she was headmistress of George Wat- 
son’s Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. 





